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esl s Quarter Century of Public Dinsmore’s Training of Children 
School Development By Joun Wirt Dinsmorz, A.M., Professor of Pedagogy 
4 and Dean of the Normal School of Berea College, 
y WitLt1AM H. MAXwELL, City Superintendent of Schools, Berea, Ky. 
~ New York City. With an introduction by NICHOLAS 
Murray BvtLer. $1.00 
$1.25 This new book for young, inexperienced teachers, and 
Articles and addresses, and selections from annual especially country teachers, furnishes sound instruction 
reports collected by the committee in charge of the cele- on the training of children, based upon well-known and 
bration of Dr. Maxwell’s twenty-fifth anniversary as fundamental truths. The aim is to give teachers a better 
superintendent. Here in short compass are gathered the understanding of children, and consequently to enable them 
results of twenty-five years of experience in the adminis- to make their work in the classroom more intelligent, more 
tration of the greatest educational system in the world sympathetic, and more effective. It includes as much of 
The reader has unfolded before him the pages of progress elementary psychology as is necessary, and possesses many 
in the accomplishment of ideals. He discovers how step commendable features not found in more technical works. 
by step all the elements of our educational system beyond The practical is happily combined with the theoretical in 
the three R’s have been fought for year by year and a manner that is interesting as well as easy of compre- 
eventually adopted. To every one interested in education, hension. The book is not an exhaustive treatise, which 
whether the teacher, the superintendent, or the student of can be put to no further use, but is confined to facts and 
educational administration, this collection of writings will principles which will be of great benefit to teachers and 
prove not only of interest, but of great value. parents. 


Chamberlain's Standards in Education, Gillette’s Vocational Education 
Including Industrial Training By Joun M. GutteTte, Professor of Sociology, University 
By ArtHur Henry CHAMBERLAIN, B.S., A.M., Dean and of North Dakota. 


Professor of Education, Throop Polytechnic Intitute, $1.00 
Pasadena, Cal. 


$1. 00 In this volume is presented for teachers, superintendents, 
and teachers’ reading circles an illuminating discussion 
The present widespread agitation for a more purposeful of the present general movement for vocational education. 
curriculum is fully recognized by this work on practical The author explains at some length the principles, demands, 
pedagogy. It discusses modern elementary education in a and methods of vocational education; he states the grounds 
helpful manner, setting forth its acknowledged defects of upon which hopes of success may reasonably rest; he indi- 
standard, and presenting suggestions for the introduction cates some actual results gained by schools conducted on 
of more industrial training. The book is broad in the best more practical lines; and he points out others which 
sense, and every problem affecting the school and its rela- would follow upon the reorganization of our educational 
tion to the outside world is dealt with so simply and con- ‘ system in general. This specializing of education, this 
vincingly as to be clear to everybody, whether teachers or vocationalizing of the schools, has regard to the constitu- 
parents. Only the great issues of education are considered tion, inclination, and ability of the individual, and is in- 
and no attempt is made to exhaust any one of these sub- tended to give him suitable training for his niche in life, 
jects, or to indicate a definite solution of the problems in- to show him how he can make the most of himself, and 
volved. The inclusion of views held by prominent authori- in what line he can prove himself most productive to 
ties gives the book a real breadth of treatment. society. 
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FOUR R’s 


Times change! Once there 
were THREE. Now there 
are FOUR. 

The three R’s mean .education. 
The four R’s mean the same— 
plus an occupation. 
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FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


In Fableland—.Ser/—45 cents 


One of the most artistic school books ever published. 
These wonderful old fables of A®sop are made irre- 
sistible to the modern child by bright dialogue and 
dramatic action. Charming illustrations in color. For 
first and second grades. 

Mewanee—The Little Indian Boy— Wiley—30 cents 

This story of a little Indian boy who lived long, 
long ago admirably fulfills the recommendations of the 
Committee of Eight that children in the first two school 
years should gain a knowledge of primitive life. It 
vividly describes the every day life of little Mewanee, 
—his games and his home life. For second and 
third grades. 


Indian Stories—Newell—45 cents 
True stories of real Indians by Major Newell who 
lived among the Indians of the plains. A splendid 
book for fifth and sixth grades. Especially liked by 
Boy Scouts. Vocabulary of Indian words. 








FOR TEACHERS 


The Basis of Practical Teaching 


By Elmer B. Bryan, LL. D., President of Colgate Uni- 
versity. $1.25. 

A book on pedagogy that is thoroughly alive, warm- 
hearted, keen-witted; a book written from a human 
viewpoint without a vestige of dry-as-dust pedantry. 
It is arrestive in its style because the author knows 
— to get at the heart as well as at the mind of his 
reader. 





Fundamental Facts for the Teacher 


By E. B. Bryan, $1.00 _ 

In this book Dr. Bryan discusses the important 
matter of character building. 

The author sets forth his observations and conclu- 
sions in a trenchant, energetic style that grips the at- 
tention of the reader. The theories that he advances 
are supported by many interesting anecdotes and illus- 
trations, which give a strong “human interest” quality 
to this philosophy of life. 
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The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 


especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 


Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 


phates, 


and has been found a 


most valuable general Tonic. 


to 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 are 
Rouroxp CreEMIcaL W: jaca. Povvidenca, B. 


for trial size bottle, postage paid. 














PARTIAL LIST OF 
WORKS SHORTHAND 
AND TYPEWRITING 
AUTHORIZED TO BE 
USED IN THE DAY 
AND EVENING HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 


Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand 

Isaac Pitman Shorthand Instructor 

Shorthand Writing Exercises and Ex- 
amination Tests 

Isaac Pitman Shorthand Dictionary 

Pitman’s Phonographic Phrase Book 

Twentieth a, Business Dictation 
and Legal F 

H. W. Hamment’s | Style Book of Busi- 
ness English 

Charles E. Smith’s Practical Course in 
Touch Typewritin 

Charles E. Smith’s Cumulative Speller 
and Shorthand Vocabulary 


Send for particulars of a Free Cor- 
respondence Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand. 

Address: 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 

2 WEST 45th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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CARNEGIE COLLEGE—HOME STUDY]. 
“60 PAGE BULLETIN FREE” | | 


COURSES BY MAIL 


~~} “Special Scholarship,” apply 





Rediced sates of tuition to first 
For “Free Bulletin” 
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Educational Meetings 

March, 6-8: Southeastern 
Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, Red Wing. 

March, 17-20: International 
Congress for Physical Educa- 
tion, Paris. 

March, 20-22: Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, Montgom- 
ery. 

March, 20-22: Eastern Art 
and Manual Training Associa- 


tion, Ethical Culture School, 
New York city. 
March, 26-28: Southeastern 


Nebraska Association, Beatrice. 
March, 28-29: Central Illi- 


Pears 


“A cake of preven- 
tion is worth a box of 
cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 





nois Association, Springfield. 
April, 3-5: Northern adiené| 
Association, Indianapolis. 
April, 3-5: Southern Illinois | 
Association, Centralia. 
April, 16-18: Inland Empire 
Association, Spokane, Wash. 
April, 15-19: Conference for 
Education in the South, Rich- | 
mond, Va. 
April, 28-30: National Fed- 
|eration of Music Teachers, bi- 
|ennial meeting, Chicago. 
April 30-May 3: Kentucky 
| Educational Association. 
| May, 1-2: Southeastern Ver-| 


;mont Association, Brattleboro. 





| May, 1-2-8: Mississippi As- 
| sociation, Hattiesburg. 
| May, 2-3: Superintendents 


|and Principals’ Association of 
| Northern Illinois, De Kalb. 
| July, 1-4: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H. Whitcomb, Brockton, 
Mass., president. 

July, 6-10: National Educa- 
| tion Association, Salt Lake City. 





Wonders 

Ernest Thompson-Seton was 
'narrating anecdotes about his 
beautiful residence, Wyndygoul, 
| at Cos Cob, Conn., which he has 
| just sold. 
| “And one day,” he said, “ 
| asked a little boy in one of my 
jeamps to tell me something 
wonderful about birds. 

“*Why,’ said the little boy, 
‘how they come out of the eggs, 
that’s wonderful.’ 

““Now,’ I went on, ‘tell me 
something about them more 
wonderful still.’ 

“‘Why,’ he answered, ‘it’s 
more wonderful how they ever 
got into the eggs.’”—New York 
Tribune. 








| quick work. State Certificates. 


'before using Pears’ 
‘Soap. 
There’s no pre- 


ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in. 1789. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


For use in High Schools: The Study of Four 
Idylls, college entrance requirement. The Study 
of Ivanhoe, with map 

For Princi of Primary Grades and Teach- 
ers: Motor Work and Formal Studies. A hand- 
book for use in the school room. Cloth, 75 cts.; 
by mail, 80 cents.; paper covers, 60 cts. 

The Study-Guide Series 
H. A. DAVIDSON Cambridge, Mass. 
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Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
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| Games, por Teachers’ Books’ and Dictionaries. 


Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 


| Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Ra’ 


Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Brasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO,, WARREN, FA, 


CONNECTICUT FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergerten and Primary 
TRAINING SCHOOL 

Academic, Kindergarten, a and Play- 

ground Courses)s BOARDING and DA 

SCHOOL. Extensive fociities for thorough and 


14th year. For 
booklet, address 


MARY C. MILLS, Principal 
181 West Avenue BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


The people of Colorado, at the election of 
November last, voted upon over thirty items of 
legislation. Three of these were educational 
measures, one a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment and the other two designed for the 
statutes. Their natire and their fate were as 
follows: 


Providing for wider use and control of school build- 
ings by the people. Defeated by 59,691 against, to 
38,318 for. 

House bill for teachers’ summer normal school dis- 
tricts. Defeated by 63,266 against, to 23,521 for. 

House bill for examination of teachers. Defeated 
by 54,086 against, to 25,369 for. 


It would seem that a people who vote upon so 
many and so varied matters of legislation might 
trust themselves with a “wider use and control 
of school buildings,” at least with a wider use 
and control than is practiced in most states of 
this union. The holy-holy-touch-not idea of a 
schoolhouse apparently lingers in the progres- 
sive state of Colorado. Relying upon the titles 
of these three defeated bills, The School Journal 
is inclined to vote yes on all of them. Titles are 
misleading, however. At this same election an 
innocently named proposition to establish a 
state fair, a bill said to be a gambling scheme, 
lost out by a close vote. 

Other bills submitted to this initiative and 
referendum were: 


State-wide prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
ed by 116,774 against, to 75,877 for. 

Providing for the recall of every elective public offi- 
cer, including judges. Carried by 53,620 for, to 39,564 
against. 

Mothers’ compensation act, providing that when the 
parent of a child is helpless, the child, instead of being 
sent to an institution, may be remitted to the care of 
the parent at the expense of the county. Carried by 
82,337 for, to 37,870 against. 

To create a public utilities court. Defeated by 51,820 
against, to 27,534 for. 


* * * 


The opinion of Commissioner Draper, of New 
York, is not in accord with that of Colorado’s 
majority. In his annual report recently sub- 
mitted he advises strongly that the public school 
buildings have a more extended use. Another 
suggestion from Mr. Draper urges the increase 


Defeat- 


153 


of the minimum school year from thirty-two to 
thirty-eight weeks. The figures given in this 
report for the last school year show that the 
number of vocational schools has increased two 
hundred per cent and the attendance of the 
same one hundred and fifteen per cent. During 
that year the state retirement board was organ- 
ized, and twenty-three annuitants now come 
under the provision of this law. 
* * * 


In the matter of making the schoolhouse a 
social center, Logansport, Ind., proposes to take 
the lead, if the Journal of that town states the 
project correctly. Their new high school build- 
ing, as designed, is to be open to the public 
every day in the year from eight in the morning 
to ten o’clock in the evening. There will be a 
swimming tank in which this same public 
may disport itself at certain hours and an even- 
ing class in the gymnasium open to all. There 
will be a lounging-room, whether for pupils or 
public or both not specified, and a public audi- 
torium. But the astonishing thing is a,large 
dining-room, which, it is said, “May bé used 
by any individual who wishes, for example, to 
give a dinner to friends.” This reads like Bel- 
lamy’s “Looking Backward,” and it is to be 
hoped that no social unpleasantness may arise 
from the assignment of that dining-room to ri- 
val parties. Incidentally this building is to 
have accommodations for a thousand pupils, 
who are to be taught about all that is teachable. 


* * * 


A member of the Pittsburgh board of educa- 
tion has conceived the idea that, if the school- 
children are to have manual training, the ex- 
pensive item for pencil sharpeners might con- 
sistently be cut from the supply list. “It is a 
poor mechanic who doesn’t know how to 
sharpen his own tools,” said this member. “It 
is a good suggestion,” replied the superintend- 
ent. 

ok * oe 

Thirty years ago, spelling-bees, even then 
called old-fashioned, had a brief revival and a 
popular vogue. Again, like the periodic pre- 
diction of another fashion of hoop-skirts, the 
spelling-match threatens us with a spell of 
phthisic. This time the storm center is in Chi- 
cago, where the mayor has been called on to 
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hold the book and umpire the. orthography. 
This atmospheric disturbance will do no harm; 
it may clear the air; it won’t last long; its day 
is done. 

* * * 

The Houston, Tex., Post remarks with some 
feeling: 

The average annual salary of our school teachers is 
shown to be $384. The average in thirty states is 
higher than ours. We must assume that in those thirty 
states there is a higher average of teaching efficiency. 
Common labor is better paid in most parts of Texas 
than are the majority of school teachers. It is evident 
we are not so particular about the education of the 
children as we are about the care of our mules. 

* * Ea 


General Clarence B. Edwards, of the United 
States army, is much exercised over the teach- 
ing of American history, especially the history 
of our wars. He takes to task the textbooks 
for their glorification of our raw militia and 
contends that our unpreparedness for war is in 
part due to “these false impressions.” The 
general may have something of a case. To 
overrate our prowess on the battlefield would 
be quite the natural tendency. But so far as 
our textbooks are concerned we are strongly 
impressed that those now in use make conserv- 
ative estimates of the record of the American 
soldiers. As this critic mentions the poor 
showing of our land troops in the War of 1812, 
we turn to the first of these textbooks that by 
chance are at hand and read these comments: 


An attempt was made to capture Montreal, but the 


‘expedition was abandoned (1813). By the end of the 


year (1814) the region was again abandoned.—Mace. 


The military forces were very ineffective. Bounties 
were offered in vain. In these circumstances it was 
fortunate that the British prosecuted the war but 
feebly.—Channing. 


The country was in no condition to go to war. . . . 
The Americans . . . failed to gain a single foot of 
Canadian territory.—Forman. 


Perhaps General Edwards is thinking of the 
books used when he was a boy. 


* » * 


Forty-two clergymen of six Protestant de- 
nominations have stirred up what must be 
called “a row” in Minneapolis regarding 
dances in the public schools. To the credit of 
the cloth, it should be recorded that some cler- 
gymen favored dances under schoo] supervision. 

The smaller group of ministers and the wom- 
en club members, teachers and officers of civic 
organizations that supported the school dance 
contended that dancing was an innocent amuse- 
ment; that as long as pupils were going to 
dance anyway, it was best for them to have 
the dances in the school buildings, where they 
could be supervised; that, as attendance at the 
dances was optional, no divisive religious ques- 
tion was brought up, and that opposition to 
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dancing in the public school buildings..was a 
return to Puritanism. 

One of the women’s clubs passed this resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the best interests of pupils, both 
moral and physical will be served if school dances take 
place in school buildings and under the supervision of 
school authorities and parents, rather than under irre- 
sponsible and unsupervised conditions, and, therefore, 
the Woman’s Club indorses the action of the school 
board in opening the school houses to supervised 
dancing. 


Some persons cannot adjust themselves to the 
fact that we are living in the second decade of 
the twentieth century; mostly in cities and 
towns and not in rural districts; in apartments 
and flats, not in separate homes. 

Supervised school dances are the order of 
these days. 

* * * 

The Sage Foundation has published a report 
upon all the schools of the nation, ranking the 
states as to school efficiency upon ten counts; 
and there is argument, and there is grief ac- 
cordingly. 


1. Washington 25. ‘Nebraska 

2. Massachusetts 26. South Dakota 
38. New York 27. Nevada 

4. California 28. Wisconsin 

5. Connecticut 29. Wyoming . 

6. Ohio 30. Arizona 

7. New Jersey 31. Oklahoma 

8. Illinois 32. Missouri 

9. Colorado 33. West Virginia 
10. Indiana 34. Florida 

11. Rhode Island 35. Delaware 

12. Vermont 36. Maryland 

13. New Hampshire 37. Tennessee 

14. Utah 38. Texas 

15. Oregon 39. Louisiana 

16. Montana 40. New Mexico 
17. Michigan 41. Virginia 

18. North Dakota 42. Kentucky 

19. Idaho 43. Arkansas 
20. Minnesota 44, Georgia 
21. Iowa 45. Mississippi 
22. Maine 46. North Carolina 
23. Pennsylvania 47. South Carolina 
24. Kansas 48. Alabama 


Of course, such a report is superficial and in- 
accurate; but it is valuable as a basis of depar- 
ture. It tells nothing of the present rate of 
forward movement, which is quite as important 
as present status. Indiana, Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina are conspicuous in the list of 
the states that are progressing rapidly. Ten 
years will make considerable changes. 

* 


School. taxes have been increased exorbitantly, in- 
dicating waste, extravagance and carelessness in man- 
agement. Text-books are changed too frequently and 
prices are too high. 


So says the governor of Ohio in his annual 
message. 
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FREE CAPITALISTIC VS. STATE SOCIAL- 
ISTIC TEXTBOOKS 

California already has had for a decade text- 
books published by the state. Massachusetts, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Indiana and Illinois 
all now have the matter of state publication be- 
fore their legislatures. In more than half the 
states of the union, there is agitation for change 
from competitive private publication to state 
socialistic publication. 

By this time probably the governor of Kan- 
sas has signed the bill which will make Kansas 
the publisher of its own textbooks. This sec- 
ond state to go into the school-book business 
takes the step at the very time when the Cali- 
fornia schools are crippled by a breakdown of 
their own publication machinery. Among the 
difficulties of the latter state, the most provok- 
ing has been the inability to get quantities of 
books already printed, but bound up in red tape, 
into the hands of the children. Doubtless the 
Kansas law-givers have considered all the cons 
before they decided pro. 

The spectral hobgoblin of ruin dances before 
the eyes of the one hundred textbook publish- 
ing companies of America. Where will the 
movement end? 

There are arguments upon each side. The 
great argument for state publication is based 
upon two propositions. Of these, the first is 
that the capitalistic publishers make books for 
twenty cents that sell for a dollar; and the sec- 
ond is that they do not pay fair prices to the 
printers who make the books. 

The standard argument of the publishers is 
based upon the one proposition that they offer 
many books from which states and municipali- 
ties may make choice of the best. 

The School Journal ventures an assertion and 
an interrogation. The assertion is that au- 
thors make the books and that the true issue is 
whether capitalistic production or state produc- 
tion induces authors to write the better books. 
The interrogation is, Will not our subscribers 
write to us their experiences and opinions? 

The editors have seen both sides of the mat- 
ter. But we desire to broaden this discus- 
sion far beyond the present warfare of capital- 
ism vs. labor unionism into the real issue, which 
is the welfare of the youth of our land. 

ok * ok 

Speaking of the recent California mix-up, the 
bright particular feature is the good humor of 
Superintendent Hyatt in confronting his diffi- 
culties. His short, clear, Lincolnesque com- 
ments are refreshing in this land of dreary edu- 
cational platitudes. To a local superintendent 
who must have his quota of books at once, he 
writes: “I can’t make a two-year-old colt in a 
minute.” And of an official, who wants to 
know why four times the books are called for 
that were used under the old system, he asks, 
“Didn’t you ever notice that people eat more at 
a barbecue than when they pay for the provi- 
sions?” 

Will Kansas have a barbecue? 
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SALARIES OF CITY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

The highest salaries for city schoo] superin- 
tendents in the United States are paid by New 
York, Chicago, and Boston; New York $12,000, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Boston $10,000; Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh $9,000, St. Louis $8,000, 
and Seattle and Buffalo each $7,500. 

Eight cities are reported in the $6,000 group. 
These range from large cities like Detroit and 
Milwaukee—the former with 465,766 inhabi- 
tants—down to Montclair, N. J., population 
21,550, and Gary, Indiana, with 16,802. Other 
cities in the $6,000 class are: Los Angeles, 
Jersey City, Cleveland, and Newark, N. J. 

In the south the best-paid superintendents 
are at Birmingham, Alabama, and New Or- 
leans, both of whom receive $5,000. The for- 
mer has served since 1883. The superintend- 
ent at Washington, D. C., also receives $5,000, 
as do the heads of school systems at Des 
Moines, Iowa; Pasadena, Cal.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Newton, Mass.; Bayonne, 
N. J.; Rochester, N. Y.; Yonkers, N. Y.; Day- 
ton, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Denver, Colo., and. 
Scranton, Pa. Minneapolis reports a salary of 
$5,500. 

These figures are from the Educational Di- 
rectory for the current year just issued for 
free distribution by the United States Bureau 
of Education. The directory contains, besides 
a list of school superintendents in cities and 
towns of 4,000 population and over, with sala- 
ries and term of office, the following lists: 
Chief state school officers; state boards of edu- 
cation and library boards; county superintend- 
ents; professors of pedagogy and heads of de- 
partments of education in universities and col- 
leges; university and college presidents; prin- 
cipals of normal schools, public and private; 
educational associations, and summer-school 
directors, with probable date of the 1913 ses- 
sions of the summer schools. 


The forced resignation of Professor Willard 
C. Fisher from the faculty of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity creates no favorable impression in aca- 
demic circles. He has been mayor of the city 
of Middletown. As professor of political econ- 
omy, he delivered for many years courses that 
were highly considered among the competent 
as well as popularly received by the students. 
The ostensible reason for the request to resign 
was an incidental remark not stenographically 
reported respecting perfunctory church-attend- 
ance. 

Professor Fisher is well known throughout 
Connecticut, and his separation from Wesleyan 
is attributed by most citizens familiar with the 
whole situation to his leadership as a political 
thinker and social worker. Some universities 
desire commonplace men as professors—natu- 
ral subordinates and rote scholars. Sheer per- 
sonal distinction of individual professors is 
resented. 














THE POINT OF VIEW 








I Sing of Cat 


Read this from the Journal that issues from 
Racine, Wis.: 


Rural schools in Racine county, as well as other 
parts of the state, will witness many changes in the 
types of primer common in the schools. That part of 
the primer which teaches the pupils to see the cat, the 
cat sees the rat and’other worse twaddle, is to be cut 
out. With such rot,-as it is called, the child becomes 
listless, indifferent and indolent. In other words, teach- 
ers fail to relate what they teach in school to what the 
child does and learns outside of the school. 


Twaddle? Rot? Oh, no, Mr. Editor-man, 
not at all. To you now maybe. But you’re 
getting old, or you forget quickly. Perhaps 
you’ve been stumbling over lazy cats on the 
floor, or listening nightly to howling cats out 
of doors, and you’re nervous. But don’t you 
recall how it was with that first first-reader? 
Why, the book is unthinkable without the cat, 
the cat that sat there at the top of page one, 
the cat, bewhiskered, serene, elegant, composed, 
resourceful, fascinating, mysterious. The dog 
on page seven you liked, of course, when you 
were promoted to dog. But you knew just 
what he would do. He was always a familiar 
fellow. There was no surging mystery there 
—nothing to entrance your soul and hold you 
literally spell-bound to c-a-t. 

That cat combined the virtues and accom- 
plishments of all the cats you had ever known. 
It was a wonder of a cat. And down the page 
a little farther was the rat. Did you see the 
cat? You couldn’t help it. And did you see 
the rat? Eagerly and excitedly you read out to 
the listening class, “I see the rat” ; for not often 
was that sight vouchsafed your youthful. ex- 
perience. And did the cat see the rat? Not 
by a twitch of a whisker did the cat betray that 
she did. But delving diligently into the science 
of the cryptic, alphabetic symbols you conned 
the exciting plot, knowing in your heart that in 
days to come you would thus pick out many 
‘another royal story of life and adventure. Yes, 
in the thrilling language of the primer, “The cat 
sees the rat.” And then, ah, then, all the exu- 
berant fancies of your imagination began to 
play in the picture of the untold result. Did 
the cat catch the rat? Sometimes it seemed to 
you that it must be so, and then again in your 
less ferocious moods the rat whisked away into 
its hole, safe by an inch; and baffled pussy 
found consolation in a saucer of milk; and the 
story ended happily for both actors in the stir- 
ring drama of your first day in school. 

Yes, they are banishing the cat from our sta- 
tistically proper primers and bringing in a 


whole painted menagerie and bedecked zodlog- 
ical garden ; and they are “relating the teaching 
of the child to what he does and learns outside,” 
stifling his imagination and making him ex- 
ceedingly practical. Yes? No. For the prac- 
tical thing, after all, when you held the cat- 
reader in your hand, was not to teach you to 
brush your teeth, count the legs of a bug, or 
tell an apple from a domino; it was to teach 
you to read; and cat did very well. 

There never was nor ever will be anything 
like cat to put on the first page of a primer. 
Search the animal and vegetable kingdom 
through and there’s naught else to compare for 
the initiatory relation of biology and philology. 
In the outpour of readers, that gives us each 
day a new series, some new animal or posy 
must appear as evidence of pedagogical recent- 
ness, but, when the craze is over, the cat will 
come back! 


What’s in a Name? 


There’s something in this war with the high 
school fraternities that reminds one of Don 
Quixote’s charge upon the windmills. The Press 
of Chicago, where the fight wages fiercest, re- 
marks gravely: 


Walter F. Slocum, principal of the Carl Schurz high 
school, suspended several pupils who belonged to a club 
bearing a Greek letter name. When the club members 
find a new name they will be reinstated. 


When the name is changed from Beta Theta 
Chi to Wanta Eta Pi doubtless all will be well. 
The Inter-Ocean has it about right in its head- 
line, “Fraternity Crusade Regarded as a Joke.” 


Public Schools for Public Pap 


This is delicious. It is a letter in the Pitts- 
burgh Press, signed “Taxpayer.” One suspects 
that in disguise the letter is a hit at the preva- 
lent ideas which promote inbreeding in many 
of our city schools; but there are internal evi- 
dences of honest conviction. 


The poor teachers are to be pitied. To think of them 
being under such a man, who has. flooded the good city 
of Pittsburgh with all kinds of girls from country 
towns and from other states and cities to teach school, 
while our own girls, who are born and raised here, who 
are daughters of taxpayers and voters, and their chil- 
dren, are unable to get positions. 

I do not think this is right to import teachers, most 
of them from country towns. . . . Any morning you 
can enter a street car and find it filled with groups of 
these country girls started to teach school. What is 
more, they can’t find the buildings to which they have 
been assigned. They will ask you to direct them to 
such and such a building, as they will tell you they are 
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strangers in the city. Your own city girl, or possibly 
your daughter, will be obliged to direct them to the 
schools. It is an outrage to leave this condition of 
affairs exist. . . . This is all the result of bringing a 
strange man here to run our schools. 


Delightful! 


Hurrah for Harrity! 


To catch the latest fashion in names for 
schools note this list of recent christenings at 
Philadelphia: 

Alice Carey. 

Julia Ward Howe. 

Horace Howard Furness. 

William F. Harrity. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Edgar Allan Poe. 

‘James Russell Lowell. 


A Law as Is a Law 


Somebody by the name of Gertrude Atherton 
is out in print with a program of governmental 
reform. “These women,” says she, meaning 
the women who are about to revive our deca- 
dent nation, “these woman will keep his nose,” 
meaning the nose of the chief executive, “to 
the grindstone, or know the reason why; they 
will see that he abolishes child labor, criminals, 
low wages, long hours for the poor of their sex. 
When women are out for reform they mean 
business.” 

Good. There may be a little mixture in this 
sentiment, a little confusion of executive and 
legislative duties, of state and national juris- 
diction. But the grand, sweeping scheme of 
preventing by law laziness, evil thinking, jeal- 
ousies, lying, cheating and uncleanliness is 
greatly to be applauded. Good, but not good 
enough, not sweeping enough. What these 
apostles of legislative blessedness should do is 
to go the limit at once, compass the whole de- 
sired millennium by one act—an act of con- 
gress; for why dally longer with forty-eight 
petty legislatures? Here is the bill as it should 
go through congress at the extra session: 


It is hereby enacted that on and after the first of 
January, 1914, all persons residing or sojourning within 
these United States shall be, and are hereby required 
to be good, noble, kind, generous, thoughtful, virtu- 
ous and true. Any infringement of this act shall en- 
tail a penalty of death for the first offense, and for the 
second offense of imprisonment not to exceed twenty 
years. 

The hitch will come with the new president. 
He seems to lack the true sentimental heart- 
throbs. There is little encouragement for en- 
thusiastic reformers—the kind that are not at 
all afraid of the limelight—in these words from 
his just-published book: 


I do not want to live under a philanthropy. I do not 
want to be taken care of by the government, either di- 
rectly or by any instruments through which the govern- 
ment is acting. I want only to have right and justice. 
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Cash for Women 

An occupation for women is assuming large 
proportions in a quiet, unobtrusive way. The 
suffrage propaganda, organized now over the 
country and pulling out large sums in dues and 
contributions, is pouring out those same sums 
for organizers, secretaries, lecturers, editors 
and the hundreds of attending helpers. The 
letter, lately brought to light from a presuma- 
bly high-salaried organizer, asking for girls 
young and pretty to hawk about some litera- 
ture, is evidence of the ramifications of the new 
occupation. In London, it is said, window- 
smashers have been brought in from the prov- 
inces and paid for their travel and labor. “In 
a quiet, unobtrusive way?” Yes. The work is 
far from unobtrusive, but the pay part is 
largely sub rosa. This semi-secrecy helps the 
delusion of the missionary flavor of the calling; 
and that is effectual in stampeding the unthink- 
ing fool-men to put an obligation upon a hun- 
dred women, which five of them want, twenty 
are indifferent about, and seventy-five do not 
want. But a good share of the five are getting 
good pay and, what is more, they are get- 
ting the applause and excitement which the 
women without children so often crave. There 
are no statistics at hand on the subject of this 
new occupation, but some of the incomes go to 
a high figure. 


A Versatile Pedagogue 

In a western normal school one teacher has 
the following subjects to teach: Geography, 
chemistry, agriculture, photography, nature 
study, geology, grammar, and school architec- 
ture. 
Schoolmen vs. Bookmen 

Milwaukee is investigating the school book 
situation. The chairman of the investigating 
committee says that he was able to get much 
information from the bookmen, but “with the 
schoolmen it was directly opposite. In the first 
place it has been hard to get them to appear 
before the committee. Even after they did ap- 
pear, what we got from them was of little im- 
portance. Each one seemed to be trying to 
evade giving us anything of value.’ 

WELLAND HENDRICKS. 





The common roller towel is specifically pro- 
hibited in the schools of Indiana and Kansas. 
The regulations in Kansas provide that “each 
pupil must have an individual towel, or sani- 
tary paper towels shall be furnished.” 





Dr. George Kerschensteiner, the German vo- 
cational expert, is impressed by the success of 
the American public schools in the assimilation 
of immigrants. “What the great cities have 
been doing in transforming immigrants from 
all parts of the world into thinking citizens,” 
he declares, “seems to me from my personal 
observations in the country itself to be unex- 
ampled in the history of education.” 

















THE MONTHLY ADDENDA 


CHANGING GEOGRAPHICAL FACTS OF THE TIMES 








A Cup of Coffee 

The six countries consuming the largest 
quantity of coffee in the year 1911 were, in 
order, the United States, Germany, France, 
Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium. The six. countries which showed the 
highest per capita consumption were, in the 
order mentioned, the Netherlands, Sweden, 

~Norway, Denmark, Belgium, and the United 
States. 

Each statistical person in the United States 
used ten pounds of coffee during the year, 
while Holland beat us with an average fifty per 
cent greater. It is surprising to the ordinary 
traveler that France and Germany do not rank 
among the six highest countries in coffee con- 
sumption on the per capita basis. Six pounds 
per inhabitant is used in those two countries. 
That England is not in the list will surprise 
nobody who has ever drunk a cup of coffee in 
that country. England consumes but a little 
over half a pound of coffee per person in a year, 
and is the lowest country of Europe in that 
regard with the one exception of tea-drinking 
Russia. These statistics issue from Havre, the 
center of the coffee trade. 

As regards volume of stocks, Havre is the 
foremost coffee mart of the world, the largest 
part of the visible supply being stored in its 
warehouses available for distribution through- 
out Europe or even, under abnormal conditions, 
for shipment to the United States. As regards 
commercial transactions, Havre is surpassed 
by only one port—New York city. 

In the matter of production, Brazil appears 
to be losing ground, although in 1911 it still 
produced a little more than a half of the world’s 
supply. The United States in its colony. of 
Porto Rico furnishes one per cent. of the total 
production. The yield of Porto Rico coffee is 
increasing, however, as shown by the reports 
for 1912. 


Where Did Your Nickel Come From? 


From the mint? No; where did the metal 
come from? Probably from Canada; at least 
there is where the world looks for most of its 
nickel. And if the metal in your five-cent piece 
did not come from British territory, the next 
best chance is that it came from a southern 
Pacific island, New Caledonia, a small piece of 
French territory. There the output of the 
metal is about one-third of the Canadian sup- 


The use of nickel for coinage is growing still. 
Our grandfathers never heard of things that 
cost a nickel. The cost might be a copper, if 


it was cheap, or possibly a three-cent silver 
piece that could be lost in the corner of a 
pocket. The nickel as a coin is a fast increas- 
ing fashion of the last half century. Even 
Turkey has just waked up to the fact that this 
metal is the best for small coins. © 

A new alloy of nickel known as monel metal 
is coming on the market. This alloy is produced 
by smelting the nickel copper ore with no at- 
tempt to separate the copper from the nickel. 
The smelting process is thus made much shorter 
and cheaper, and the alloy can be sold at a 
lower price than pure nickel. For some pur- 
poses it is said to be better than any known 
metal, as it corrodes less easily than brass or 
bronze, and in strength compares well with 
steel. It has been employed as castings in the 
manufacture of propellers for vessels, in pump 
linings, steam turbine nozzles, and valve fittings 
for superheated steam, in dairy machinery, re- 
frigerating plants, and pickling apparatus in 
steel mills, electrical apparatus, and cooking 
utensils. It is also thought it would make an 
excellent substitute for nickel for coinage pur- 
poses. 


A New Channel in the Lake Route 


In this day of canals costing hundreds of mil- 
lions some achievements may pass unnoticed. 
The formal opening of the Livingstone channel, 
twelve miles in length, through the shoal waters 
of Limekiln crossing at the mouth of the Detroit 
river, occurred, with imposing ceremony, in 
October last. This deep channel has been ex- 
cavated through solid limestone rock and af- 
fords a straight and safe passage for the im- 
mense vessel traffic of the great lakes. More 
vessels and a greater tonnage pass through it 
than any other waterway in the world. 

This channel, four and four-fifths miles of 
which lie in Canadian waters, has been some 
years under construction by the United States 
government at a cost of about $10,000,000. Be- 
fore its completion the channel was a constant 
menace to navigation. 

It is hoped and expected by ship owners that 
the Canadian parliament will provide for con- 
structing a channel on the Canadian side of 
Fighting island, the estimated cost of which is 
not high, as excavation would be in earth and 
not rock. Marine men say that if the channel 
were made navigable and boats allowed to pro- 
ceed but one way through it, preferably up, that 
it would work well with the plan of operating 
the Livingstone channel, as boats could proceed 
all the way down in Livingstone channel and up 
the Canadian side. 
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Where Electricity is Cheap 


Switzerland not only has a wealth of scenery to 
sell to tourists; it has at hand a lavish amount 
of electric power. During the past fifteen years 
there has been a remarkable development of 
water power turned into electricity. The avail- 
able water power of Switzerland is estimated 
at two million horsepower, of which a fourth is 
now harnessed. 

Electric light in many places is about as 
cheap as daylight; many railroads are run by 
electricity and all will soon be equipped for 
such power. In some cantons there are more 
electric lights than inhabitants. Electric light 
is to be seen all over the region. Even hamlets 
and farmers’ isolated houses—rooms, kitchens, 
cellars, stables—are lighted by electric lamps. 


How John Chinaman Does Business 


This is a recent picture from our consul on 
the spot. The average Chinese shop of any kind 
in Tientsin and Peking is a one-story building 
without doors or windows to the street. The 
entire front is closed by shutters at night; in 
the daytime the shutters are removed. These 
shops are fourteen to sixteen feet wide on the 
street, and the room is not deeper than this. 
Three or four feet back from the front a coun- 
ter runs, behind which there is shelving. 

The storerooms are not deeper because the 
typical Chinese house is only one story in height, 
and is built on all four sides of a square court- 
yard. The courtyard behind is usually very 
small, but it is there nevertheless. The family 
residence of the shopkeeper is in the rear build- 
ings, or the rear rooms are used as warehouses 
to keep surplus stock for which there is not 
space in the main shop. 

Shops or stores are owned either by one in- 
dividual or by a copartnership. Usually the 
sons of the family assist in the business. For- 
eign help is never employed in them, for various 
reasons. First, a Chinese clerk can be em- 
ployed for five dollars to eight dollars Amer- 
ican currency per month, boarding himself, and 
no foreigner could afford to work for such 
wages; second, no foreigner works for a Chi- 
nese employer; he would lose all caste at once. 
In the shops, warehouses, and offices of the for- 
eign concessions, clerkships are all filled by 
Chinese, but the reverse never happens. 

Instead of window displays the shop puts out 
staring signs. Vertical signs are extremely 
common, the characters often being carved out 
of wood and heavily gilded. The multiplicity 
and gaudiness of the signs takes the place of 
window displays. Such things as special bar- 
gain days and sales are, of course, unknown. 
Storekeepers as a rule do not deliver goods. 
The native customer carries his purchases away 
with him. If a foreigner goes into a Chinese 
shop and makes a considerable purchase, the 
storekeeper will have it delivered at his hotel, 
but he will be expected to give a gratuity to the 
messenger. Ordinary retail sales to the masses 
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of the people are for cash; those made to the 
a of standing and wealth are usually on 
credit. 


Hello! Give Me Jericho, Two-Eight-One 


The Ottoman government has recently in- 
stalled a telephone system in Jerusalem for 
its own use. There are ten stations, including 
government house, the courthouse, military 
headquarters, and several municipal police sta- 
tions. The instruments used are the Bell sys- 
tem and were supplied by that company’s Bel- 
gian house. The matter of a concession for a 
public telephone service in Jerusalem, Jaffa, 
and Bethlehem is still in abeyance. 


Telephones and Illiteracy 


Here is a table of statistics with an interest- 
ing lesson contained in the dull figures. The 
numbers opposite each city are the average in- 
habitants to each telephone, according to a re- 
port from the American consul at Coburg. 


ONIN © dn ax; aisha Saiaid s éciieataldau ea CORN eek 4.7 
COE os as csiaceis: wide vids Deus aaaeee ee 11.4 
CII So eis 6.5 ok cco bs bdo tawacwe vetoes 14.2 
SONNY Soho a9 ccc une als eae cab deus eecaie 15.5 
LR e RRR CE RROD Or eae pee ye Cte wees” 16.6 
DS ET Oe Pn Tee fey ame) a: 18.3 
ROM et otras ale tia gin Sioa, <a) or bA Muy cite ciao EE 22.1 
PAI SiGieie di deig Wk SEB Dek MET eae 26.3 
MRE ied solo rscuin ae area d puss dim aie Dia EK ear wreate ae 36.1 
PON ya 8. srg al cid acu ed Si ecu beni olen oia de eae 36.7 
MEN dou. nie nacelle cea Wa Oke eLA 37.9 
BRM Se 5652s plo nts ddl amcd Sorc, Linig dav S ive Glare 39.4 
MINS Sa gt Soh Dewan cathe Pakiek dc sate Ree 44.4 
SECs EI 58) cia Ronsrad. oo warble cbc cata goatee 55.0 
BORD at oss ls: 5.6 Hin esa ete Gane ew al ec Relea 60.5 
RO ear zs Big Righ tae Mdilalan, vikchrs eee GEA 115.0 
TONNN 55 555 alesse insictade Saite oa kiwi w0i bie der sae ee 155.0 


For the sake of comparison with these figures 
the number of telephones in the city of New 
York may be taken, in October, 460,000, or, in 
round numbers, one to every ten inhabitants. 
There is plainly an inverse ratio between illit- 
eracy and the number of telephones. While one 
does not need to read and write in order to use 
a "phone, the lack of general intelligence and 
industry which goes with illiteracy accords nat- 
urally with limited oral communication. Ma- 
drid, with seventy out of every hundred (over 
ten years of age) who cannot read or write, 
manages to get along with one telephone to 155 
of population; while Berlin, with but one illit- 
erate out of a hundred, requires a telephone for 
every sixteen inhabitants. 

Factors other than illiteracy of course gov- 
ern the number of telephones, the large num- 
ber in Stockholm, for instance, being partly due 
to the cheapness of the government service. 


More than four-fifths of the elementary 
school teachers in. Prussia are men. 














MY DIARY 


BY MARY WARWICK 














Synopsis of Preceding Chapters: Mary Warwick is 
the youngest of a large family of children. Full of 
energy, she decides that she must teach school and gets 
her father to secure a school for her. Her chief rival 
is George Grant who, losing, runs away from home 
partly out of shame for being defeated by a girl and 
partly because he loves her. The school proves unde- 
sirable in every way. One of the trustees is hostile to 
her father, and starts dissension among the pupils 
through remarks to his own children. Mary boards 
with the family of the wealthiest trustee. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ONE NEVER KNOWS WHAT NEXT 

I ate my breakfast that morning in a mood 
such as I never had before. For the first time 
I felt the responsibility of life, felt it, not 
merely heard about it or saw it. And I went 
over to the schoolhouse before eight o’clock, 
intending to clean it up a little and to get some 
work ready for the day. 

Rummaging around in the teacher’s desk, I 
found a pamphlet written by a person named 
Amos M. Kellogg, of whom I had never heard, 
and dealing with a subject of which I knew 
only the name—pedagogy. In one of the book 
closets in a corner of the room— it was an after- 
thought closet made of ceiling board—I found a 
little book written by a person named Francis 
W. Parker, of whom also I had never heard be- 
fore, and dealing with the work of teachers. 
Here was help, the help I needed. I found also 
several other pamphlets and books that I could 
see would help me as soon as I had time to read 
them. Teaching began to look difficult but real. 

Well, I managed to get through that day and 
all the rest of the week. I had troubles, but 
they are not worth telling about. I found that 
the school children were of all kinds and of all 
degrees of each kind. Some would have gotten 
on in school work without any teacher, or even 
with a teacher who was dull and hateful. Oth- 
ers were fit only for classes of the defective or 
of the incorrigible. I felt like calling them 
“imps” and “fools”; but I didn’t; and I’m glad 
I didn’t. 

I came to know the name and the family of 
each child. On the first day I had resented the 
staying of some especially affectionate children, 
but as the week wore on I found that these 
good friends were my best helpers in all the 
great variety of things that a district school 
teacher must do. I did not see then that help- 
ing teacher was an important part of their 
education. 

At last Friday came, and Friday afternoon, 
and my mother with Barny. Never before in 
my life had I been so glad to see the home folks. 


I put together my books and pamphlets and 
school papers; and stopping at the Smithsons’ 
only long enough to gather up the package of 
my weekly washing for home, I made ready for 
the long drive back to town. 

What a relief! 

I shuffled off care by telling all my troubles 
to my mother; how Nellie Kingston had very 
poor health and couldn’t see well, how smart 
Willie Darnby was, and what the Okkerford 
boy had done to torment me. And mother lis- 
tened in her vigorous, unsympathetic way. 

That evening, I had to tell father everything. 
He didn’t seem very well, but he did want to 
know every last and least detail. He told me 
to study human nature. And so I just talked 
and talked and talked till nine o’clock and bed- 
time. It was a great comfort to me to talk to 
father. He was such a good listener. 

I went back to District No. 3 the next Mon- 
day morning, as I thought well prepared. All 
day Saturday and even part of Sabbath (as my 
father called the day) I had studied and 
planned for the next week. And Iam sure that 
I did get along better, though many things dis- 
tressed me. 

The way some of the big boys and girls be- 
haved was shocking. Before the end of the 
week I knew that some dreadful things were 
going on. I didn’t like the way they played at 
recess and before and after school together, 
wrestling and even fighting and rolling about 
the short grass of the back field. They seemed 
barbarous, even savage. I liked the little boys 
and girls much better than the older ones. 

Still, I managed to get through that week 
also, and-I am sure that I did begin to teach 
them at least something. Every child had some 
arithmetic and some reading and writing every 
day; and I gave to the older ones some lessons 
in history and in geography. 

When mother came on Friday for me, I felt 
more cheerful and encouraged. There was only 
one trouble. Old Grandpapa Smithson had 
seemed poorly all the week; and when I said 
“Good-bye” to him, he hadn’t risen out of his 
chair, which was a surprise to me. 

In town, Sabbath morning, I heard at church 
that Elder Smithson was in a bad way. This 
made mother and me drive out to the school 
next morning quite gloomy. Somehow, I wasn’t 
surprised when we were met at the door by one 
of his daughters and told that her father had 
just died. 

They made me stay at the house. Many 
neighbors came in. The family seemed, of 
course, all put out. Great-grandpa was very 


old and in the course of nature was soon to die; 
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but no one knew when! His heart had failed 
him; and Sabbath morning he had been unable 
to get out of bed. 

Monday I didn’t call school; but Jim Fouse 
and the Okkerford man told me to keep school 
that week except funeral day, which was 
Thursday. 

On Friday, about ten o’clock, I tapped bel! 
for the advanced arithmetic class. Jonathan 
Okkerford was in the class, though he didn’t 
really belong in it, being big and dull. Because 
he was big, I had put him there; and because he 
was dull, he couldn’t do the work. 

He didn’t try to recite when I called upon 
him. Then I reprimanded him sharply. With 
that, he stepped right up to me and grabbed my 
head with his two dirty big hands and tried to 
kiss me. I won’t write what he said. 

I never had very big hands, but I shoved his 
face away with my right hand and with my left 
I tore his collar loose, pressed on his shoulder 
and made him fall. Right then some of the 
bigger boys rushed to help me, not him. They 
carried him right outdoors and kicked him so 
that he ran off home howling. 

It was dreadful. I could scarcely teach school 
all the rest of the day, though nearly all the 
children were as good as good could be. 

I thought surely that his father would come 
over to the school and talk to me, “lay me 
out,” I guess I said to myself. But he didn’t 
come. 

When mother arrived at four o’clock to drive 
me home, I was as weak as a little kitten. I 
just wept and wept big, big hot tears. But 
mother made me keep up, and so we got home 
together. 

Saturday, what do you think happened ? 

George Grant came and told me that he had a 
letter appointing him to teach District No. 3, 
school beginning October 1, because I had re- 
signed. Jim Fouse and Okkerford had written 
that letter to him at Cleveland the very next day 
after Mr. Smithson had died. 

Now, it was a very, very strange thing that 
in this letter they had offered George only 
thirty dollars a month; but he said right off 
that he had already accepted! 

I just looked at George Grant. It didn’t take 
me a half second to say, “How fine!” I was 
all through with the District. About half a 
minute later, I added, “Begin next Monday. I 
want to quit now.” 

He wouldn’t leave me right away, but insisted 
upon telling me that for a week he had hunted 
work in Sandusky and in Cleveland, then had 
a job for five dollars a week in the packing room 
of a general department store in Cleveland, and 
that even thirty dollars a month at home looked 
very large to him. 

While I was listening to George, father came 
in and heard it all. He read the letter. “But 
my daughter has a contract,” he said. 

I wouldn’t let him go on. I just told him that 
I didn’t want to teach any more in that school. 
George was evidently so grateful. He grabbed 
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my right hand and shook it and shook it. I’m 
afraid that he squeezed it pretty hard. 

I began to have different feelings about 
George Grant. He seemed to me pitiable. lL 
never like to feel that way about a man. He 
looked better than he was. 

My “Castle in Spain” was in ruins. All that 
I got out of it was a check a fortnight later 
for the fortnight’s work, twenty dollars. I paid 
three dollars to Mrs. Smithson and two dollars 
to the Reverend Doctor Swainlee for my li- 
cense; and I had fifteen dollars all my own. 

All next week I rested and rested, and lL 
thought about school teaching. I was sure that 
I would never teach again. But that very Sab- 
bath after church, the directors of a district 
in my own town, with a railroad station only 
four miles up the track, asked me to take their 
school. The teacher had disappointed them 
because he hadn’t proven capable of managing 
sixty-five scholars. He had agreed to take 
ten dollars less—thirty-five dollars instead of 
forty-five,—if they gave him an assistant. The 
patrons wanted two teachers anyway. They 
offered me twenty-five dollars a month, and I 
accepted. 

And that is all there is to the way that I came 
to spend my next five months, except January, 
teaching forty-five primaries over at District 
No. 6, Millings Township. 

I thought that I was forever free of Okker- 
ford, but I wasn’t. 


CHAPTER V. 
SET FREE 


The schoolhouse in No. 6 District of our town 
was a three-room affair of which hitherto only 
one room had been occupied. The board mem- 
bers had three or four bids for schoolhouses, 
and that was the way they had come several 
years before to put up so large a school. One 
bid for a brick one-room one-story building was 
nine hundred dollars. Another for a one-room, 
one-story frame was seven hundred dollars. A 
third was for a two-story three-room frame for 
only thirteen hundred dollars. A brother of one 
of the directors made this offer. And they took 
it. The director bought a new top buggy that 
same summer. There were more things in and 
about that schoolhouse than one could see with 
one’s eyes. 

Father knew all about it. The builder had 
borrowed six hundred dollars at his bank to 
help get the building up before payment was 
due. 

It was a clean, nice, white-painted frame 
schoolhouse that looked a deal like a pretty 
house. The grounds were nicely kept. In the 
rear, a long fence separated boys and girls. 
It was a great contrast to the other school. 
There was only one bad thing about District 
No. 6 schoolhouse. It had two roaring big 
furnaces in the two rooms for heating. But I 
kept a kettle of water upon the top of my fur- 
nace and wouldn’t let any children sit near it; 
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and so they and I got along. I was beginning 
to learn that the main thing about school life 
is to do without and get along. 

The other teacher was an old man, that is, 
he seemed old to me,—he was about fifty,— 
whose name was Jacob John Pearson. He had 
never married. He had just two qualities that 
insured him constant employment. He taught 
and drilled the school books, knowing almost 
nothing else. He created fear in the school 
children, for he was thick in the chest, and his 
hands were hard and heavy from outdoor labor 
when not employed in school-teaching. He sel- 
dom whipped a boy. He seldom said anything 
in the way of threat. But he was surly and yet 
cool. Me he treated like a post or a perfect 
stranger, or anything you choose. He scarcely 
saw me and never said anything more than 
“Good morning” and “Good day” and “Look out 
for John or Lizzie,” or for some other of my 
children who had crossed his path. 

Though my room was next to his and we were 
often alone in the schoolhouse, Jacob John Pear- 
son and I were as remote for all practical pur- 
poses as the planets Mercury and Uranus. We 
revolved about one central sun, the school clock 
on school days. But why, oh, why are the men 
who teach school so inferior to the women? 
I am sure they are, so there! 

In one way, I learned nothing at all from this 
strange man; in another way, I learned much. 

In truth, it does seem to me that no one ever 
knows anything about school teaching who 
hasn’t taught in at least two different schools. 
As I look back upon the now seemingly long 
record of my school experiences—these things 
happened nearly a score of years ago,—I think 
far more often about the two weeks at District 
No. 3, Ridgefield Township, than about my five 
months at District No. 6, Millings. Why? Be- 
cause in the second experience, I was always 
thinking about the first and learning by com- 
parison. 

I took a train about eight o’clock for the 
No. 3 station, arrived in ten minutes or so, got 
to the schoolhouse two minutes later, and could 
either get a train back at five-thirty or walk 
home, as I often did in good weather. The fare 
was only twelve cents each way, so that my 
wages netted nearly as much as I would have 
made at the other school. I took my lunch 
with me usually, though often and often the 
children made me go home with them at noon. 

Those forty-five little souls were a delight to 
me. Not one was over eleven years of age, and 
most of them were only seven or eight years. 
Their parents were mostly employed in two 
occupations, farming or working in the brick 
yards. A third of these parents were farm- 


hands or farm tenants. All of them were per- 
fectly easy to get along with. As for the di- 
rectors themselves, I never saw them except 
at church on Sabbath day. They never came 
near the schoolhouse during school days, but 
they kept everything up shipshape.- After a 
while, I came to understand why. The district 
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was rich and had large revenues and could 
“afford anything” except teachers’ salaries. 
They bought plenty of paint at the general 
store, and pleased its owner. They hired car- 
penters and painters, and pleased them. They 
bought anything and everything within reason 
that anyone suggested. And they all belonged 
to one church, to one bank, and to one party. 

Among thé children, several were dull and 
several were defective; but not one was trouble- 
some. Evenings all winter long, I read educa- 
tional books and periodicals. Sometimes, on 
Saturday evenings, George Grant came to see 
me and stayed and stayed even after I yawned 
and said I was sleepy. Also, other boys and 
girls teaching school in the neighborhood came 
to visit. Only three of the teachers in our part 
of the county, who got mail from brother Sam’s 
post office, were over twenty-five years old. 

And so I put those little children forward in 
reading, in writing, in arithmetic, in music and 
in language. In this fashion the winter and 
spring passed. School closed early in April. I 
taught in all there twenty weeks. 

What was going on at home I didn’t see until 
one morning in April, after three weeks of 
almost continuous rain, my dear father could 
not leave his bed. Early in June, he died. 
They called it “lumbago” and “rheumatism” 
and “general break down.” He wasn’t very old. 
He wasn’t within ten years of Grandpa Smith- 
son in age. But we couldn’t save him. 

His will provided that my mother and Sam 
should be sole executors. She was to have one- 
half of everything, and Sam one-quarter. The 
others of us were to share and share alike in 


‘the rest. But father had especially said in the 


will that he hoped that Sam would always see 
that none of his brothers or sisters ever wanted 
food or clothing or shelter. Of course, we knew 
that mother would leave her half to her children 
when she died, and we all loved and trusted 
Sam. ‘ 

The estate would be over sixty thousand dol- 
lars, and Sam told me that I might just as well 
as not have four hundred dollars of my share 
and go away in September to college and study. 

Oh, how surprised I was! When the estate 
was settled a year or two later, I would have 
in all at least two thousand dollars. And I had 
already saved nearly one hundred dollars from 
teaching! 

Some girls never have anything; and here I 
was to have everything that I wanted. 

Of course, I felt badly to think that father 
was dead. But just because he was dead, I 
didn’t want to stay at home any longer. Mother 
would sell the town house and go to live with 
Sam and his wife, who had no children. 

Life opened up plain as could be. I could 
get away from Millings and George Grant and 
all the town boys and girls and the young men 
teachers and become a city woman, a college 
woman also. 

I just thought and thought and thought all 
summer. Either I would marry some real man 
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who knew something and was smarter than I 

or else I would teach little children all my life 

long. Indeed, I was glad when September 

came, and I could start for Mead College, even 

though at eighteen years of age I had to enter 

junior year of the preparatory department. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


SCHOOL BOOK NEEDS 


That remarkable Irish-negro, Booker T. 
Washington, once said to me at Tuskegee, 
“Here I am teaching seventy-two trades. My 
teachers need a textbook for each trade. The 
colored industrial schools of America could use 
tens of thousands of copies of textbooks upon 
at least a score of these trades each year. But 
they must not cost over twenty-five cents each. 
The trouble is that no one yet knows how to 
write such books.” 

This was nearly ten years ago, and the books 
are yet to be written. They should include at 
least these trades: printing, harness-making, 
shoe-making and repairing, gardening, dairy- 
ing, blacksmithing, field-farming, tailoring, 
shirt-making, wagon-making, housework, laun- 
dering, cookery, home-nursing, millinery, un- 
dergarment-making, care of little children. 
America knows in all twelve hundred occupa- 
tions and trades. 

But the need of books is by no means con- 
fined to these extensions of popular education. 
Strange as it may seem, many of the subjects 
of even the elementary school course have not 
yet been properly developed by practical text- 
book makers. These subjects have taken upon 
themselves new aspects due to modern science, 
and the old treatments are by no means satis- 
factory tg modern pedagogy. 

This is indicated by the astonishing success 
now and then of some new book or series of 
books. Occasionally, a new book seems to be 
sucked out of the publishers’ presses as by a 
vacuum pump, so strong is the popular demand. 
Its sale could scarcely be stopped even by the 
edict of an autocratic chief ruler. 

And yet well-meaning men and women still 
persist in writing books, and honest, and even 
capable, publishers still persist in trying to sell 
books that are strictly competitive in that they 
are neither better than the books already pub- 
lished nor different from them materially in 
conception or in expression. 

Let us note a few desiderata. 

School children hate books that they must 
use over two years. A book to a grade is the 
need of the child. Parental or political parsi- 
mony does often force the teacher to use the 
same book for three or even four years. But 
the intellectual appetite of the pupil has palled 
long since. This is part of the reason why so 
many educators are insisting that arithmetic 
shall not be taught over four years and that at 
least two different books be used, and, better, 
three or four in due succession. 

Take the main subjects of the elementary 
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school as now taught—handwriting, spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, geography, music, physi- 
ology and hygiene, nature study, drawing and 
water-color, language and grammar, wood- 
working, sewing, cooking, American, English 
and general history, science, calisthenics, gar- 
dening, agriculture. Is it not perfectly clear to 
all experienced observers that “the field is still 
wide open to talent” in some cases and full to 
suffocation in others? 

Let us apply the acid test. Is it not true that 
any child of fair intelligence and of fair phy- 
sique could learn to write well if well taught in 
accordance with any one of half a dozen or a 
whole dozen of these writing series? Since 
Platt Spencer, no man has evolved a new and 
better way to teach handwriting. Has not his 
method as much finality as the Euclidian dem- 
onstration of certain geometric problems? 

Is not the same true of reading and of arith- 
metic? 

Yet it is not similarly true by any manner of 
means of geography or of any other of the stud- 
ies and exercises in the list. 

Who will solve these problems? 

In geography, we need a book to a grade, and 
far more pictures than any publisher has yet 
ventured to pay for in the making of the plates. 

Nature study waits for the textbook maker; 
when he comes, or she comes, fame and fortune 
will follow. 

One more point. These books will probabiy 
be written by class teachers or by specialists. 
They will then be overhauled prior to publi- 
cation by competent editorial critics until every 
detail is correct. 

The final books are not made by professional 
writers or book-makers. 

True as these propositions as to textbooks 
for children are, corresponding propositions 
are true of books for teachers. 

No one has yet written and published a final, 
definitive, small and perfectly valuable book on 
country school teaching. 

Which brings us back to the first paragraph. 
In textbook writing, as indeed in great litera- 
ture, the art-triumph is the small book where 
every word tells. As Goethe said, “The mas- 
ter is known by his omissions.” 

W. E. C. 


No more free maps. School teachers who 
wish the ocean charts published by the U. S. 
hydrographic office will hereafter have to sub- 
scribe for them at ten cents a copy. _ The pilot 
chart is published monthly for the North At- 
lantic, North Pacific and Indian oceans, quar- 
terly for the South Atlantic and South Pacific 
oceans. 


If we may credit the newspapers, Governor 
William Sulzer of New York State favors State 
uniformity of textbooks. And if we may credit 
reports from persons near him, the Governor 
would go even so far as State printing. 
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Latterly a movement has been begun at 
Vevay, in Indiana, for a monument to perpetu- 
ate the memory of Edward Eggleston, the au- 
thor of The Hoosier Schoolboy, Hoosier School- 
master, and other delightful stories for boys 
and girls, and in that connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the old schoolhouse on Flat 
Creek, which Eggleston had in mind when he 
wrote his books, still survives. 

Flat Creek is to be reached from Vevay by 
easy drive. Persons come to the little country 
town by Cincinnati or Louisville packet, the 
evening before, and over-nighting at the quaint 
hotel, drive out to the Creek in the morning. 
For guide, if he is wise, the stranger takes a 
village boy by name of Philipps, a grandson he 
cf the Mr. Philipps who serves as champion 
speller in the several books. Young Philipps 
will point out the home of the Duprés and of the 
Detrazes’, in the town—all these folk original 
of the pupils in the Hoosier School. 

Out of town, the route lies along the Ohio, the 
road itself extending to Madison. The right-of- 
way is built high over the river, so that one 
sees the stream, a mile perhaps in width down 
here, below. Across the river, in Kentucky, 
the hills are green with tobacco; here at hand, 
too, they raise some of the weed. A bridge 
spans Indian Creek near by, and, after that, 
there is a turn into the Moorfield Pike, dusty 
and rustic still, as it was in the days of the 
Hoosier Schoolboy. 

It is not far now to the old schoolhouse, a 
country district academy still. 

Like the country schoolhouse Whittier wrote 
about, the little building stands beside the road, 
white-painted and deep-coated with dust. Three 
windows pierce the walls at right and left; each 
of these with panes manipartite. 

Out of the blazing late-August sun, it is re- 
freshing to come inside here. The whitewashed 
walls within are decorated with pictures, cut 
from books, much after the fashion of those 
here in Eggleston’s time. 

The rear wall has its center door, and to right 
and left of this are the hat-pegs. A curious 
hanging box is divided into pigeon holes, each 
with some pupil’s name, in which spelling- 
papers and so on are filed. 

Off at the front, on the other hand, is an an- 
cient black-board,—a section of wall painted 
over in black, instead of a long slab of slate. 
Hanging over this is a ragged map of Indiana, 
and where some slate has been tacked to fill out 
a break, there are pictures given away by the 
town druggist. 

At the room-center is a cannon stove,—the 
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one in which perhaps the boys had thrown their 
gunpowder that memorable morning. Facing 
it, and the rear door, too, as result, a long bench 
awaits teacher’s favorites. At the opposite side 
of the stove there are two benches for the still 
more eiect; while at right and left a row of 
six benches, each for two students, serves to 
fill the body of the room. The frofit of each 
desk supports the back of the bench before it. 

Aside from a broom, off in one corner, the 
school is otherwise empty in vacation season. 

Now and then some boy drops in, from his 
rabbit-hunt outside, to rest or to pry about. 

Just beyond there is a United Brethren 
church next the cemetery ;—the church but lit- 
tle larger than the school, and, before Sunday 
school, of Sunday afternoons, the pupils will 
stop in to visit alma mater. Otherwise, how- 
ever, the little schoolhouse sleeps away, the long 
vacation through, and farmers, driving by, are 
wholly oblivious of the hundreds of boys and 
girls who have been delighted by the stories of 
the doings inside it. But let the vacation come 
to end, and again the Hoosier schoolboys and 
the ginghamed schoolgirls plod the dust to 
school. 

The scene changes and you recall how Eg- 
gleston told of it. 

“The village schoolhouse was a long one, 
built of red brick,” he wrote. “It had taken the 
place of the old log institution in which one 
generation of Greenbank children had learned 
reading, writing and Webster’s spelling-book. 
There were long, continuous writing-tables, 
down the sides of the room, with backless 
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benches, so arranged that when the pupil was 
writing, his face was turned toward the wall ;— 
there was a door at each end, and a box-stove 
stood in the middle of the room, surrounded by 
four backless benches. These benches were for 
the little fellows who did not write and for 
others when the cold would drive them nearer 
the stove. 

“The very worshipful master sat at the east 
end of the room, at one side of the door; there 
was a blackboard —a newfangled notion in 
1850—at the other side of the door. Some of 
the older pupils who could afford private desks 
with lids to them, suitable for concealing smug- 
gled apples and maple sugar, had places at 
the other end of the room from the master. 
This arrangement was very convenient for quiet 
study, for talking on the fingers by signs, for 
munching apples or gingerbread, and for pass- 
ing little notes between the boys and girls. 

“When the school had settled a little, the mas- 
ter struck a sharp blow on his desk for silence 
and looked fiercely around the room, eager to 
find a culprit on whom to wreak his ill humor. 
Mr. Ball was one of those old-fashioned teach- 
ers who gave the impression that he would 
rather beat a boy than not, and would even like 
to eat one, if he could find a good excuse.” 

On the streets of Vevay still you will meet 
with just such boys and girls as Eggleston tells 
of in his stories. Eggleston depicted himself in 
his hero, Jack Dudley, and little “Christopher 
Columbus George Washington Marquis de La- 
fayette Risdale,” too, is taken from life in the 
form of a man still living in Vevay, whose real 
name is Christopher Columbus Stapleton. 

Boys—and girls, too—on their way from 
school are wont to sit on the banks overlooking 
the river and watch the stately steamers plying 
between Louisville and the Queen City go by, 
though the races of old are now well-nigh a 
thing of the past. 

Some of the old games are forgotten, others 
are not. In the heart of the main street of Ve- 
vay, at times, the boys gather for a game of 
fox-and-geese, and it leads into the fields and 
the woods, as it did in Jack Dudley’s time. 

One thing, though, one misses, and this is the 
flight of wild passenger pigeons, one of which, 
you recollect, started the ball rolling in the long 
sequence of events that led, eventually, to the 
old master’s retirement from the Greenbank 
school and the coming of the new teacher. 

“A flight of pigeons,” the author wrote, “is 
not uncommon in the Ohio River country. Au- 
dubon, the great naturalist, saw them in his day, 
and in old colonial times such flights took place 
in the settlements, and sometimes the starving 
colonists were able to knock pigeons down with 
sticks. The mathematician is not yet born who 
can count the number of pigeons in one of these 
sky-darkening flights, which are often many 
miles in length and which follow one another 
for a whole day. The birds, for the most part, 
fly at a considerable height from the earth, but 
when they are crossing a wide valley, like that 
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of the Ohio River, they drop down to a lower 
level, and so reach the hills quite close to the 
ground, and within easy gun-shot. 

“When the pigeon flight comes on Saturday 
it is very convenient for those boys that have 
guns”; but the flight that caused the trouble 





An Inside View 


came on Monday. Whereupon, the boys played 
truant; the boys were switched; the boys put 
the powder in the schoolhouse stove, and the 
stove exploded. Little Christopher Columbus 
wouldn’t tattle on who put it in, and he was 
whipped till he went home and took sick. And 
so, as Eggleston goes on to say, “the children 
might have had to face and fear the old ogre 
down to this day, if it hadn’t been for a great 
flight of pigeons.” 

To-day, in the zodlogical gardens at Cincin- 
nati, in a squalid, filthy cage in those illy kept 
parks, there is preserved a single live wild pas- 
senger pigeon. Someone has offered a reward 
for a mate to this, the last perhaps of its race, 
but no one has as yet come to claim it, and 
meanwhile the poor, half-starved pigeon mopes 
and tries to coo, alone—another of the passing 
mementoes of the vanished days of the Hoosier 
Schoolboy! 


Prof. J. D. Eggleston, state superintendent of 
public instruction in Virginia, has resigned in 
order to accept the office of chief-of the field 
service in rural education in the United States 
bureau of education. His official record in the 
former position is well and favorably known by 
educators throughout the country. His succes- 
sor is Reaumer C. Stearnes, who has been sec- 
retary of the Virginia state board of education. 
This vacancy was filled by the selection of Judge 
D. A. Christian, formerly statistician in the of- 
fice of the state board of education. 
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The Competence of the Inquirers 


Conceived in politics and born prematurely 
and disparately, the several reports of the New 
York school inquiry are now before the public. 
They concern the free political schools of the 
greatest city of the new world. They vitally 
concern three-quarters of a million pupils and 
in all five million persons. Indirectly, they 
concern all the rest of the hundred millions un- 
der the flag. Of a certainty they concern pos- 
terity and the progress of the most important of 
the institutions of civilization. They will be 
read wherever men read English and care for 
education. They will be translated into more 
than one foreign language. They cost some 
seventy-five thousand dollars to prepare and 
they criticize an annual expenditure of above 
forty millions. 

New York has more people than Chicago, 
Philadelphia and St. Louis combined. Possibly, 
a committee consisting of the three superin- 
tendents of schools of those cities might be com- 
petent to pass upon the schools of New York, 
though probably not even these educators could 
within any brief time form an adequate concep- 
tion of the school system of this metropolis. 
There is a profound philosophical principle in- 
volved which is that “a change in quantity 
makes a change in quality.”” Even the superin- 
tendent of schools of Chicago confronts but two- 
fifths as many pupils and teachers as does the 
city superintendent of New York. The differ- 
ence is between driving a Percheron and a Shet- 
land. In each case, one drives. In each case, 
one superintends. It is safe enough to say that 
no city superintendent in this country would 
have undertaken the work within the means 
and the time set: it is a commonplace among 
superintendents in large cities that at least two 
years of full time are required simply to learn 
the field. If two years are required for “large 
ef how many are required for the largest 
of a 

Herein consists the first, the inevitable and 
the essential deficiency of this series of reports. 
No American could have done the work success- 
fully. But resort was not had to those most 
likely to make something out of the case. But 
one man who had ever been superintendent of 
anything like a real city was included. And 
yet only men accustomed to the problems in- 
volved should have been taken. “What is the 
use,” remarked Emerson coolly, “of speech 
when what you are thunders in my ears?” The 
differences between a college professor and a 
city school superintendent are essential. The 
one deals intensively with special subjects, and 
the other deals extensively with many subjects. 
The one deals with affairs academically and the- 


oretically, the other deals with them practically 
and executively. The one cares more for per- 
sons, the other more for ideas. In a democ- 
racy, to say this is not to belittle the professor 
and to magnify the superintendent, but to as- 
sign to each his necessary province. In these 
columns, to say this is not to prejudice either 
superintendent or professor by innuendo, but 
to suggest that to each is his field with his func- 
tion therein. But The School Journal cannot 
be content with this mere generalization. With 
the highest regard for the characters and spe- 
cial abilities of all the men engaged in this in- 
quiry, and fully recognizing the fact that the 
head of it was professor of education in the 
oldest and most famous of American universi- 
ties, worthily filling his chair there, and re- 
spected by every educator in the land, one owes 
it to New York city and to American education 
to speak the truth which is that not even Doc- 
tor Paul H. Hanus has compassed this field and 
orientated its features. The School Journal is 
of the opinion that not even the president emer- 
itus of Harvard could have accomplished such 
an undertaking. Yet Doctor Charles W. Eliot 
has been in his time a man of sufficient ability 
to be even superintendent of schools of New 
York. He might have done as well as Doctor 
William H. Maxwell, the ablest executive yet 
seen in American education. 

As for the other inquirers, the kindest thing 
to say of each is that he has made out an inter- 
esting and suggestive academic thesis for prac- 
tical executives and legislators to consider. 
Among all these reports but one gets near to the 
real issue, that by Doctor McMurry, of Colum- 
bia, who liad the enormous advantage of being 
already personally familiar with the field. 


Poorly Edited and Timed 


Taken as seminar or research papers, these 
reports are not so bad, but as concerning real 
live human beings whose time is precious and 
whose property means life and happiness, they - 
fail to grip. They violate one of the sound can- 
ons of criticism, which is that “the master is 
known by his omissions.” They want editing. 
And no man among these reporters knew how 
to edit, that is, to criticize. 

From this general failure flow the specific 
failings. The head of these inquirers was never 
their commander. Like a quiet and good col- 
lege professor, he felt out his audience. He let 
the lesser men try their minor reports upon the 
public before he put forth his own. Such has 
always been the professorial and safe method. 
This was not due to direct fear of consequences 
or to cowardice by nature, but to habit, the 
habit of going softly. The situation required 
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boldness, the boldness of full knowledge, of high 
ideals, of being what the old prophets of the 
Hebrews styled “valiant for truth upon the 
earth.” For boldness, the head of this inquiry 
substituted tact and courtesy; and the world 
is the poorer, for tact and courtesy are the vir- 
tues not of genius and high and confident talent, 
zealous and militant for change and progress, 
but of peace and good will for things as they 
are. They are social graces suited to group life, 
not to a city’s needs. This day should have 
been a triumphant day for that large nobility 
which always perfectly justifies itself by hold- 
ing truth, honor and the ultimate good dear 
and present comfort cheap. Again, The School 
Journal will not generalize and end, but will 
specify: the rejection of the Moore report af- 
forded the head of this inquiry a transcendent 
opportunity, which he failed to grasp. It was 
not much of a report. Any man fairly fa- 
miliar with educational literature and spending 
a few days in New York city could have written 
one quite as good and perhaps in better literary 
style, but it has one merit, which is that it is 
bold as well as true. One cause for this bold- 
ness and absence of tact was that the present 
Yale professor of education had been superin- 
tendent of schools in the enterprising though 
small and isolated city of Los Angeles. And 
for this very reason, the report hit hard, which 
was the evidence that it was good. Unhappily, 
the head, or nominal head, of the inquiry did 
not see the point, or if he saw it was afraid to 
thrust it in. Being comfortable in a college 
professorship, he renounced life, the real life 
that, as Marcus Aurelius put it, “is a warfare 
and the sojourn of a stranger.” He was sorry 
that the report had not pleased the readers of it, 
and in substance, though not in form, acqui- 
esced in its withdrawal. There he should have 
joined the issue and taken his battle. Real men 
do not consider pleasing other men. They 
strive either for their own desires or for ideals. 


Higher Criticism Needed 


What would the calm, cheerful, wide-seeing, 
practical, forthstepping Ben Franklin, ablest of 
all Americans, have said of these schools? What 
would he have praised, what condemned, to 
what aspired? What would Thomas Jefferson, 
the philosopher who had an ideal for us and 
who made his own generation and all posterity 
here democratic, have said of these schools? 
What would Abraham Lincoln, the most human 
of all men, the intensive thinker who always 
talked of one thing and that in the one final way, 
have said? And what would Woodrow Wilson, 
who is setting the mind of man at work again 
to think upon his high destiny of freedom and 
self-reliance, say? Inquirers into a school sys- 
tem that spends one-twelfth of all the money 
spent annually upon all kinds of education in 
America should ask what kind of schools would 
produce, or help to produce, future leaders and 
appreciative free followers. In this report, 
one feels nothing of the high elevation that 
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would have been contributed to a report by 
such a man as the late William T. Harris. In- 
stead of liberty, the aim of these inquirers 
seems to have been prosperity. They have writ- 
ten not like Greeks but like Persians. 


Non-Coherent 


They had five millions to convince, yes, all the 
world that reads English and cares about edu- 
cation. And yet there is not the slightest in- 
ternal evidence that they got together in confer- 
ence and fully convinced even one another. The 
reports, considered as a whole, are not a whole. 
Not only do they lack editing, but they lack co- 
herence. It would have been immensely profit- 
able for these men to spend a month in daily 
consultation before they wrote a line for publi- 
cation. This is not the time and this is not the 
space or audience for showing all the contradic- 
tions as well as lacune in the set of reports, 
but no careful reader can fail to be uneasy as 
he thinks them over. 


The Unknowable Metropolis 


The New York city school system might re- 
ply in the words of Nebuchadnezzar to this in- 
quiry, “Is not this great Babylon that I have 
builded?” We know the system by its fruits. 
Here is the evidence from Tottenville to the 
Bronx: Four-fifths of all the living and prop- 
erly informed ideas that circulate in the minds 
of New Yorkers are there either directly from 
the public schools or because, in the public 
schools, these people acquired the ability to 
think in such ideas. Let us speak straight and 
full upon this point—the great and on the 
whole good system of parochial schools and the 
many private schools would not be in New York 
in anything like their degree of goodness or 
their number but for the free political schools, 
and their number and quality. Education is 
working religion. Education is the antidote 
for the ills of civilization. And it is the work- 
ing religiousness of the free political schools of 
New York that constitute the greatest and the 
best asset of the city over against the many 
debts. 

But no man, not even the mayor or the city 
superintendent of schools, knows New York! 
Never again will any man know -this imperial 
city. Like every city since cities were known, 
New York is a biological danger to the race. 
But for immigration from the provinces and 
from Europe, its population would steadily de- 
cline, for its native reproduction fails to keep 
pace with the death-rate. The people of New 
York are not a joyous, healthy, industrious and 
home-loving people. Perhaps to ask the schools 
so far to counteract the evils and to supplement 
the good of the metropolis is to ask the impos- 
sible because the Eternal does not intend to 
make any city biologically self-sustaining. 


Counsels of Perfection 


Many things that the inquirers have set out in 
these reports are counsels of perfection, unat- 
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tainable while human nature endures, and man 
is the same in intellect and in ethics as in the 
days of Sargon. Now he happens to know 
more, that is all. The problem of humanity is 
the same in all lands and all ages—to find the 
due balance between self-seeking and the love 
of the many, to know the hour and the occasion 
for self-sacrifice. And some of the apparent 
counsels of perfection are really not desirable 
in the present stage of civilization here. 

The reports tell us that there is too much in- 
breeding in the service and advise seeking more 
teachers and officers and better ones from out- 
side the city. The fact is that the region round- 
about New York is scoured and rescoured all 
the time for the best men and women, and all 
the region in consequence is impoverished. 
Have the smaller communities no rights? Evi- 
dently not in the minds of the reporters, but 
surely so in the mind of the Eternal who has 
implanted the notion characteristically in men 
that, other conditions and qualities being equal, 
the local person is to be preferred. The best 
teachers for New York from everywhere else is 
a rather selfish proposition of no real value to 
America as a nation. 

Yet the charge of inbreeding against New 
York should be considered relatively to other 
places. The city superintendent is not a native 
even of America. Nor is the principal of one 
of the high schools. Neither of these two men 
was educated in America. On a comparative 
test, probably the per cent of natives to out- 
siders in the service of the city schools of New 
York is less than in any other large city in the 
country. Moreover, this getting of outsiders 
may easily be pushed too far, for the native has 
more sympathy with the pupils through under- 
standing than the outsider has. And again, sc 
vast is New York city that inbreeding can 
scarcely in fact take place. It is a sufficient 
self-alienation to be brought up in Flatbush, 
educated in the Brooklyn Girls’ High School, 
trained in the Training School and then to teach 
in Jamaica or upon Staten Island. New York 
city is a world by itself, and the man who knows 
the Heights in Brooklyn does not necessarily 
know old Greenwich village. Who would call 
it inbreeding for a young lady to be taken from 
Newton into Boston? There is a greater dif- 
ference between Long Island city and River- 
side drive than between Newton and anything 
in Boston. 

It is also suggested that abler men teach and 
be made principals. These abler men must be 
taken out of some other field or fields. Evi- 
dently, since the Eternal has fixed up teachers’ 
wages this way, He intends by a natural law to 
draw the ablest men who care about money to 
work at other things. One generation sets its 
ablest and best at one line of tasks and another 
at another. Perhaps the time has come to 
change. If so, it will come whether reports are 
written or not. But what tests of ability were 
made? 
matter. 


To run a big city school is a fairly big 
Many country school superintendents 
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have but a fraction of the teachers and pupils 
of the city principal. As for the inquirers, 
their college classes are certainly not to be con- 
sidered for a moment as testing their abilities. 
There is no evidence in these reports that the 
inquirers were abler than the average city prin- 
cipal in New York. 


The Board of Superintendents More Needed 
Than Ever 


It is urged. strongly that there is too much 
machinery and that the board of associate su- 
perintendents be abolished. 

The hierarchy is: 


City superintendent. 
Associate superintendents. 
District superintendents. 
Normal school principals. 
High school principals. 
Elementary school principals. 
Department heads. 

Teachers. 

Board of examiners. 

Special supervisors. 


Of course, the teachers, because they are so 
remote from the head, would like to cut out one 
or more ranks. Likewise, all the principals 
would like to have their feudal baronies re- 
stored, for which restoration the surest way is 
to make the district superintendents still busier 
men than they are and still further to load up 
the city superintendent. 

There is, however, a measure of truth in the 
statement that principals have too little control 
now, too few rights. 

In modern factories, every machine has its 
own dynamo. No longer do we see one tremen- 
dous engine and shafting and belting by the 
mile. There is a remedy for some of the real 
troubles of the city school system of New York 
in decentralization. This, however, would in- 
crease rather than decrease the need of district 
and associate superintendents. Once let these 
five hundred principals set about initiating 
methods and courses to meet the needs of their 
own localities and the district superintendents 
and associates would be busy enough in finding 
out what they were doing that was good and 
in taking it somewhere else and cutting out the 
bad. Give the principals far more power, far 
more freedom, and their abilities will respond 
beautifully. But as for omitting the associate su- 
perintendents, the idea of it in New York, which 
adds the population of Jersey City to its num- 
bers every year, is absurd. The inquirers from 
small cities and cloistered colleges did not size 
up New York. Each associate superintendent 
has a population as big as Baltimore or Cleve- 
land to oversee. 

This recommendation is a very large matter. 
It is utterly wrong. It tempts one to the sav- 
age reply that “New York is not Podunk.” It 
goes far to offset the value of the best recom- 
mendations in the reports, which are three in 
number. 
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The best of all the recommendations is that 
there be established an absolute limit to the size 
of classes. The figures set down are not cor- 
rect or skilfully presented, but the principle, 
which is all-important, is stated. Putting the 
matter correctly, let it be said that no class 
should ever exceed forty and that an average 
of thirty-six be sought. Whenever a class 
upon organization exceeds forty and the excess 
can neither be promoted no demoted nor other- 
wise transferred without causing the average 
in the department of the school concerned to 
rise above thirty-six, then the pupils should be 
redistributed by assigning an additional teacher 
and thereby reducing the oversize class. 

Next to the best recommendation is that of 
decentralization, discussed later. 

‘The third excellent recommendation is com- 
plete independence for the board of education, 
also discussed later. 


Advisory Council 


It is suggested that the associate superintend- 
ents as a board be omitted and that two new 
agencies be introduced. Of these, the first is 
an advisory council to consist of certain school 
heads and school teachers. Such a council was 
operated for two years in the city of Paterson 
from 1904 to 1906 and worked well. Its secre- 
tary became superintendent in 1906. lt was 
tried in Washington from 1906 to 1908 and 
worked badly because of the jealousies both of 
the board of education and of the other heads 
and teachers who could not get in. First in- 
troduced into large cities by myself, it is now 
being tried elsewhere on lines suggested in one 
of my books, that on the direction of education 
in large cities. Such a council for New York is 
speculative and distinctly experimental. 


Audit Department 


The other suggestion is for a department of 
audit. For the perfect and immediate disrup- 
tion of schools, nothing finer can be suggested. 
There are things that cannot be audited. It 
would become little other than a different re- 
gents’ system of examination, and would make 
teaching and school management in New York 
city less attractive than ever. 

The suggestion for a systematic undertaking 
of educational experiments is a different affair 
and would go well with the larger freedom of 
the principals. 


Corporal Punishment 


We of New York read and heard with inter- 
est the outcry against the recommendation of 
the restoration of the right of corporal punish- 
ment. It was urged that only parents should 
whip their children. Here is a characteristic 
instance in which the reporter failed to use the 
resources of modern statistical science. How 
many children have mothers? How many have 
fathers? How many have both parents? How 
many have neither parent? In the absence of 
parents, who should whip? 
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Upon a point so grave as this, no one man’s 
opinion is of much value, but I have been su- 
perintendent in four systems of schools, three 
without and one with corporal punishment. In 
the fourth I managed almost entirely to rid 
the schools of whipping, and the discipline 
greatly improved. But enacting into law for 
New York city the prohibition of corporal pun- 
ishment without establishing other and better 
modes of dealing with children who are incor- 
rigible from moral fault has not worked alto- 
gether well. The inquirers are seriously at 
fault in that they did not report upon this mat- 
ter more scientifically. 


Decentralization 


A revision of the course of study has been 
demanded. This is always in order. Probably 
the true remedy is no set course at all, but a 
right in principals to make whatever changes 
they think well and are endorsed by the higher 
school officers. This means the abandonment 
of uniformity of results that may be visualized 
or heard or felt. It means a free competition 
between schools. It means that the chief aim 
shall be to develop stronger boys and girls, not 
to get better examination results. Modern phi- 
losophy and pedagogy are about ready for this 
revolution. But education was not ready for it 
fifteen or even five years ago. 


Very High Rank of New York Schools 


With much of the comment by the news- 
papers of New York about these reports, The 
School Journal has absolutely no sympathy. 
Statements to the effect that New York has poor 
schools or bad schools or schools that generally 
are failures are sheer falsities. 

The schools of New York, on the average, 
are not so good as those of the much smaller 
city of St. Louis, but they are at least as good 
as those of any other city of any considerable 
size and are far better than most of the schools 
of the land. They are far better than any pub- 
lic schools of the neighboring state of Connec- 
ticut, which has about a quarter of the popula- 
tion of New York city. They have one great 
excellence over the schools generally of the state 
of New Jersey—they are improving. They 
have the best-paid and most carefully selected 
teachers of all large cities. And a dollar buys 
as much in New York city as in Washington, 
Denver or Seattle. 


Statistics Wanted . 


The inquiry came too soon. The reorgani- 
zation was effected less than a score of years 
ago. It has not yet had time fully to operate. 
The inquiry was not made characteristically 
upon scientific lines. We have passed the day 
of dogmatic opinion, however expert. We have 
entered upon the day of quantitative science. 
New York should have been spared this polit- 
ically inspired inquiry, the motives of which 
will not bear looking into. But if the inquiry 
had to be made, it should have proceeded along 
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the lines of philosophical analysis, of qualitative 
discrimination and of quantitative measure- 
ment, which, of course, is offensive jargon to the 
non-elect. 


An Independent Elected Board 


Long ago, always, we have known that the 
board of education should have power to bond 
and to assess for school purposes, all the powers 
of the board of St. Louis. It should be elected 
at a separate election upon nomination by pri- 
maries. 

The last great philosophical book was the 
“Microcosmos,” by Lotze, in which he set forth 
the propositions that the spirit is more than 
the mechanism and yet that both are necessary, 
because the mechanism conditions the working 
of the spirit. The political mechanism of the 
New York school system is at fault, is full of 
friction. In consequence at various points the 
schools are starved. 

The entire high school situation is unscien- 
tific. The city coliege needs development, vast 
and higher development. All the recent tend- 
ency to vast aggregations of pupils in single 
buildings, however fine (and New York has 
superb and safe new school buildings), is wrong 
from the points of view alike of sociology and 
of psychology. But the principals are not likely 
to condemn the tendency. What soldier ever 
declined promotion from a colonelcy to the brig- 
adier-generalship ? 


Weighed in the Balance and Found Wanting 


A school report that finds place for such ba- 
nalities of reproof as that the parents of city 
children are often careless, indifferent, poor and 
ailing or dead, which causes truancy; that in 
this age fails to present facts graphically, sta- 
tistically and comparatively; that fails ade- 
quately to accredit the great buildings, scientifi- 
cally constructed and equipped; that lacks in- 
sight into the human problem; that wants zeal 
for more freedom and for higher righteousness; 
that favors tearing out an indispensable piece 
of the educational machinery; that wants due 
proportioning; that wants courage; that wants 
large views of life; that deals with the petty 


overmuch, is not saved by what is good in it; . 


and yet may be the means ultimately of great 
good. It has shown us what not to do, when 
we desire an opinion upon a school system. 
Every city has its air, its character, its mis- 
sion. New York is not Boston or New Haven 
or any other place. It has its own feelings. Of 
course, it needs change and betterment. Of 
course, it tends powerfully to deterioration and 
to degeneracy. It is the capital of our commer- 
cialism, the directing will of our empire of cit- 
ies considered as such. Of course, its schools 
need far more attention and far more money. 
Of course, the financial and other authorities 
have made mistakes. But this mistake of the 
school inquiry megaphoned throughout the in- 
tellectual world upon the pages of cosmopolitan 
newspapers tells us that the educational situa- 
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tion in New York is not one to be interpreted 
and benefited by the dabbling in it for a little 
while of any persons, however well-intentioned 
and iegally authorized, but not adequately pre- 
pared themselves nor given sufficient time and 
means to acquaint themselves with facts and to 
consider them till wisdom came. 


THE TEXT-BOOK FIELD 


It is said that there are in all about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five publishing houses that 
bring out books for American schools of all 
grades. There are, however, but ten or a dozen 
that make many books and sell them through 
wide areas. 

It is also said that the total amount of money 
expended upon all text-books for schools and 
colleges of all kinds in this country is about 
fourteen million dollars, or one-fourth as much 
as is annually spent for pianos or one-fortieth 
as much as is spent for tobacco at retail. 

Of the 450,000 schoolrooms in America, it is 
an estimate well within the mark that 400,000 
do not have one-half as many books in use as 
good teachers desire and would use if they 
could get them. To be specific, the average 
first-grade class or school in America uses one 
primer and one reader for an entire year. In 
good school systems, at least six, and in some 
cases aS many as ten or a dozen, books are 
used. If superintendents and teachers had 
their way, the number of reading-books per 
class in America would be quadrupled. . 

This, however, is not the most important fea- 
ture of the situation. If superintendents and 
teachers had the power themselves to select the 
books for the schools, nine-tenths of the books 
would be promptly displaced for other books 
that educators regard as better. 

The worst feature of the present situation in 
respect to text-books is that boards of education 
ram poor books down the throats of the chil- 
dren while the superintendents and teachers 
stand by dumb because they are helpless. 
Where there is no authority, no responsibility 
attaches. 

It is wicked to hold the text-book companies 
at fault in this respect. They are engaged in 
business. They have merchandise to sell by 
means of which they earn and pay dividends to 
stockholders, royalties to authors and salaries 
to salesmen and clerks as well as the bills of 
their printers, of their advertising mediums, 
and of their paper and other supply-houses. 

And it is idle to hold the educators at fault. 

The trouble lies with an uneducated public 
opinion, and with an uninformed general public. 

Many parents suppose that there is only one 
kind of reader, only one kind of arithmetic, 
only one kind of speller. An exhibit of the 


hundreds of kinds of readers astonishes them. 
One publishing company alone has six fine 
series of arithmetics from which to choose and 
almost as many geographies. 
(Continued on page 184) 





























EN ROUTE 


WHERE TO GO—HOW TO GO-—AND WHAT'S TO PAY 
CONDUCTED BY MONTANYE PERRY 











Mohammed and the Mountain 


Everyone who is familiar with the native- 
born, middle-class New Yorker, knows that he 
has no desire to go anywhere outside the limits 
of his own city. “Why should I travel around 
to see things? Everything worth seeing is right 
here in little old New York,” is his attitude, im- 
plied if not spoken. 

The managers of the great railroads seem to 
have hit upon a novel way of combating this 
self-centered complacency. In the Second An- 
nual Travel and Vacation Exhibition, which 
will be held in the new Grand Central Palace 
March 20th to 29th, the famous old story of 
Mohammed and the Mountain is being illus- 
trated. The great wonders of our country will 
be brought to New York; that is, they will be 
reproduced in miniature, so that the rushing 
city-dweller may absorb them as he runs and be 
inspired to see the real things. 

Niagara Falls is to be reproduced in a great 
scenic booth, with actual running water. Yosem- 
ite Valley, the Grand Cafion of Asizona, Pike’s 
Peak, Manitou Springs and the Garden of the 
Gods will be there, perfect in every detail. One 
booth will show a range of 267 miles of Rocky 
Mountains. Facsimiles of San Diego, with its 
famous Coronado Beach, Atlantic City, Asbury 
Park, Saratoga Springs, and the resorts of New 
England, will form ocular evidence of what 
this country really is like. 

How much good this display will do the aver- 
age New Yorker is a question. He is so accus- 
tomed to taking everything, from his breakfast 
food to his daily news, in condensed form, that 
he will probably swallow this travel-capsule at 
one gulp and return thanks because he has been 
enabled to digest the whole American continent 
in ten minutes. That, however, is of no par- 
ticular consequence; the real question is: how 


many young people of impressionable age, stu- ° 


dents from our public schools, are going to see 
these wonderful miniature reproductions? How 
many teachers will spend a Saturday, or a day 
of the Easter vacation, showing these marvels 
to their pupils? What an opportunity to illus- 
trate geography and history lessons, and to 
plant, in youthful minds, a desire to know more 
about the great world. There are thousands 
of school children in outlying towns, within 
easy reach of this exhibition. Let us hope that 
many of them will be there. 


A Course in Time-Tables 


“T’ve injected a new course into my school 
curriculum,” laughed a school-teacher friend as 
she sat down beside me, the other day, on a 
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train coming in from Jersey; “you can tell 
about it in your En Route Department if you 
want to. It’s all my own idea, and it’s a lot 
more practical than some of the courses that my 
learned superiors have installed.” 

“Well, what is it?” I queried. 

“Time-tables!”” she answered, triumphantly. 
“Don’t you know how helpless the average 
woman looks when you hand her a time-table— 
to say nothing of a set of time-tables and rail- 
road maps? I heard a friend say that there 
should be a college course and a special degree 
for the mastery of time-tables, and it set me 
thinking. By spending a little money for post- 
age I got an outfit of time-tables, maps and 
guides that covers the whole United States. 
Now, in geography period I announce a journey 
to the class—from Portland, Maine, to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for instance—and they plan out the 
best route, just how many miles it is, where 
they would change cars, how many hours they 
must spend on the road, and soon. They think 
it is great fun, and they’re getting such an accu- 
rate idea of directions, locations and distances.” 

Isn’t that rather a clever idea? And it is 
capable of infinite extension. When your geog- 
raphy class approaches the map of Europe, for 
instance, why not send to the railroad and 
steamship companies, the tourist agencies and 
the travel bureaus, for their catalogues and 
booklets? Many of these free booklets are beau- 
tifully illustrated, and, being a part of the real 
machinery of travel, they will appeal to the 
child as no mere textbook can. A glance 
through the advertising pages of any good mag- 
azine will give you numerous addresses of peo- 
ple who are eagerly awaiting your requests for 
their literature. 


“Realizing History” Again 


In Elmira, New York, there is a schoo] that 
is fortunate enough to have on its teaching 
force a young lady who, when she gets a new 
idea, proceeds to put it into practical use. Here 
is an extract from a letter that she wrote to us: 

“That little phrase, ‘ Realizing history,’ 
caught my fancy, and I decided that we would 
camp out in New York state in history period 
for a time, regardless of time and the course, 
and we have heartily enjoyed the experience.” 

The prize story that. we are printing this 
month continues this idea. Miss Starkweath- 
er’s account of her school’s annual trip to Val- 
ley Forge is inspiring and interesting. One 
outing like this is richer in rea] results than 
many weeks of drilling on the dry facts and 
dates of Washington’s campaigns. 
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Share Your Discoveries 


The Easter vacation is almost here. How 
are you going to spend it? Wherever you go, 
you are almost sure to pick up some bit of in- 
formation—some item of where to go, how to 
go, or what’s to pay, that will be helpful to our 
readers, if you will only take the trouble to tel! 
us about it. 


Suggestions to Correspondents 
M. J. R., Ossining, N. Y. 

For an interesting and inexpensive trip, why 
not take your class to Tarrytown? There they 
will see the village where Major Andre was 
captured, the Sleepy Hollow church, the bridge 
over which Washington Irving’s “headless 
horseman” rode, and the Sleepy Hollow ceme- 
tery, where Irving is buried. Choose a pleas- 
ant day for the outing, as it requires consider- 
able walking. To get to the church and bridge 
—they are close together—leave the trolley at 
Orchard street and walk north about one mile. 
C. M. A., Benford, Ky. 

Yes, the armies of the north and of the south 
will hold a reunion on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg next July. You should engage rooms at 
once if you wish to attend this event. The 
ordinary rates at Gettysburg’s best hotels and 
boarding houses are very reasonable—from 
one to three dollars a day, but it is safe to 
assume that the charges will be higher for this 
occasion. 


LEST WE FORGET 
By LETITIA STARKWEATHER 


Situated at the bottom of a ravine, the village 
of Valley Forge gave a name to one of the most 
celebrated encampments of the world. It was 
here that Washington and his army endured the 
severe trials of a winter camp, where want and 
disease were such deadly foes. It is here that 
the American people express in some measure 
their gratitude to the ragged, half-starved sol- 
diers who occupied Valley Forge from Decem- 
ber 19, 1777, to June 19, 1778. 

Lying i in one of the most attractive localities 
that our country affords, Valley Forge is but 
twenty miles northwest of Philadelphia. Five 
hundred acres occupied by the troops during 
that winter have been purchased by the state 
of Pennsylvania, and it is to this park that we 
will now follow eighty John Marshall school- 
boys, accompanied by three teachers. 

It is the twelfth of October, 1912, and eight 
o’clock in the morning. The railroad station 
presents a happy scene, for this trip is annually 
repeated and is looked forward to with great 
eagerness. The most direct route from Phila- 
delphia takes us over the Reading railroad. An 
excursion rate of sixty cents is offered to a 
party of twenty-five adults or their equivalent, 
so our boys have the privilege of visiting this 
historic place for thirty cents each. The spe- 
cial car provided for our use reaches its destina- 
tion after a ride of an hour from Philadelphia. 
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We walk over a well-kept boulevard made 
possible by the money expended by the state of 
Pennsylvania. It follows the low ditches dug 
by the American soldiers more than a century 
and a quarter ago. Near Fort Huntington is 
a picnic ground, well provided with tables, and 
there our lunch baskets are opened and the con- 
tents rapidly disappear. 

Fort Huntington Redoubt is visited next, 
then across the fields we go to River Pond, and 
a walk of a mile brings us to Washington’s Me- 
morial Chapel. There is much to be seen in 
that mile. We pass the site of the Star Re- 
doubt, and a little farther on has been built a 
reproduction of the soldiers’ huts. The incom- 
plete chapel contains many beautiful memorials 
of the heroes of the Revolution. Adjoining 
the chapel is the Cloister of the Colonies. As 
yet, only New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Massachusetts are represented, 
but the stone arches already there give us a 
splendid idea of what the beauty of the com- 
pleted cloister will be. 
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The Old School House 


Not far away is John Waterman’s grave. 
The Daughters of the Revolution have erected 
here a fine granite monument to the unkown 
dead who sleep at Valley Forge. We pause to 
read: “Near this spot lies Lieutenant John 
Waterman, whose grave alone of all his com- 
rades was marked.” 

From here we retrace our way over River 
Road to Washington Lane. This brings us di- 
rectly to the old schoolhouse built in 1705, 
which was occupied by the continental army as 
a hospital. We are delighted with the details 
of a real old-time school, and our party gathers 
round the door for a picture. 

The walk over Washington Lane is continued 
and arriving at Fort Washington we find a di- 
viding of the ways. Turning to the left, we 
reach the Wayne Monument, a fine equestrian 
statue overlooking the valley. In the nearby 
woods is the hospital hut, built upon the exact 
site of the original. 
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Returning to Mount Washington, a good 
climb brings us to Mount Joy. On the summit 
is a lofty tower, and from its height many 
points of historic interest may be located. The 
encampment site, so wisely selected by Wash- 
ington for defence, lies below us. We see two 
forts well preserved, and the schoolhouse in the 
distance. We look for the entrenchments, and 
follow the boulevard that extends for miles. 

















The Wayne Monument 


_ From Mount Joy we follow a winding, steep 

path which takes us through the forest and 
down the opposite side of the hill, until we find 
Washington’s spring at the bottom. Now we 
follow a well-shaded road to - Washington’s 
headquarters. Here are the rooms once occu- 
pied by the great commander-in-chief, just as 
he left them. The secret passageway which 
originally led to the Schuylkill river as a means 
of escape is also to be seen and can be entered 
and followed for a short distance. 

We notice that near by is the beginning of 
the Boulevard, the place from which we began 
our walk some hours before. The boys have 
gained a knowledge of the hardships endured 
and the heroism shown which they will not 
easily forget. We hope that they now not only 
“know” the history but “realize” the history of 
Valley Forge. We are sure there will be a de- 
sire to return some day. If the longing to re- 
turn comes with the springtime, the history re- 
mains the same, but the chestnut burrs and 
many colored leaves give place to gorgeous rho- 
dodendrons and the blossoming of vast quanti- 
ties of mountain laurel. 

“Lest we forget,” let us visit Valley Forge. 





California is congratulating itself on the 
reduced cost of its state printed school books 
under the present administration. A primer 
now costs 12.4 cents, a third reader 15.6 cents 
and a civics 21.5 cents. 
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SWISS SCHOOLS 

Nearly ninety per cent of the teachers in 
Switzerland are men. 

Five hundred dollars is considered a good 
salary for a teacher. After a lifetime of serv- 
ice he may go as high as eight hundred dollars. 
Living is cheaper there than here, however, 
and in addition to his salary he is furnished 
with a dwelling, a certain amount of garden 
land and wood for fuel. His dwelling is gener- 
ally in the same building with the school. His 
position is of considerable local importance. 
Aside from his duties in the schoolroom he is 
often secretary of the local creamery associa- 
tion, leader of the village band, organist in the 
church, and general intellectual guide for the 
community. 

When a teacher is engaged for a position, it 
is for life or a long term of years. He settles 
down with the people whose children he teaches, 
and generally expects to make that particular 
job his life work. And he stays. Changes are 
rare. Twelve new teachers in one year in a 
system of two hundred and forty was consid- 
ered very unusual. The record for continued 
service in the same village is held by a teacher 
in Thurgau, who has occupied the same position 
for sixty-five years. One teacher has held his 
position for twenty-four years, and his father 
held the same position for thirty-five years be- 
fore him. 

One of the most attractive features of the 
Swiss schools is the cordial personal relation 
that exists between teacher and pupil. There 
is nothing of the military in the discipline of 
the school; no lining-up; no marching to classes. 
When the children go to the classroom, they 
shake hands with the teacher, greeting him as 
if they had not seen him for a long time and 
are really glad to see him. The whole relation 
is one of charming naturalness and kindliness 
on both sides. 

In the Swiss cantons, school is in session from 
eight to four in winter time, with an intermis- 
sion of two hours at noon (three hours for the 
younger children). In summer the children 
have to be at school at seven o’clock. 





Educators and parents who are skeptical of 
the value of examination marks will draw en- 
couragement from the experiment recently con- 
ducted by Supt. Harry L. Eby, of Alliance, 
Ohio. An arithmetic test was given in the 
eighth grade, and Mr. Eby sent one of the pa- 
pers to all the teachers in his system, with a 
request that they grade it as if it were of a 
pupil in their own classes. The resulting per- 
centages ranged from forty to ninety-three. 
In the eighth grade alone, where uniformity 
might have been expected, four teachers marked 
the paper fifty, seventy-five, eighty-nine and 
ninety, respectively. In other words, one 
teacher would have failed the pupil outright; 
a second estimated him as only fair, and two 
others considered him practically in the ninety 
class. 

















A MODERN PROBLEM—THE HEALTH OF 
THE TEACHER 











For more than one reason, the health of the 
teacher is a modern problem. And these rea- 
sons throw some light upon the nature of the 
problem. One reason is that in the cities al- 
most always and frequently in the rural dis- 
tricts also the teacher begins school-going at 
five or six years of age and never ceases it 
save in summer until the last illness; men were 
not born for any such routine, while it is espe- 
cially severe upon women. If between the high 
school course and that in normal school or col- 
lege, the teacher could rest from intellectual 
labor for an entire year, there would be op- 
portunity for getting the fullness of the sec- 
ondary growth in later adolescence, a growth 
that records itself especially in deepening the 
chest and developing the muscles both internal 
and external. During employment, the sab- 
batical year would help greatly. 

Another reason is that recently with our se- 
rious efforts at universal education the school 
year has been so lengthened that school-teach- 
ing has become the sole employment of nearly 
all city teachers and of many rural teachers. 
Hitherto teachers had usually belonged to 
classes that did much manual labor out of 
school- keeping seasons. Stated otherwise, 
teachers are now specialists, and there is noth- 
ing in ordinary school-teaching that promotes 
the health. 

A third reason is that recently the race has 
discovered how to turn night into day and to 
prolong the working hours. In this age, what 
with fine oil lamps, with incandescent gas and 
with the electric light, teachers can and do 
teach all day and then spend hours and hours 
of evenings correcting papers and preparing 
the next day’s work. Not only do they in- 
crease the extent of their fatigue by the time 
they seek their beds, but they stay in bed too 
short a time wholly to correct the depletion of 
their life-forces due to the excessive labors of 
yesterday. This kind of thing is characteris- 
tic of thousands of teachers and of hundreds of 
principals, supervisors, professors and super- 
intendents. This is not due solely or even 
largely to the system, to rules and regulations 
and public expectations, but mainly to the in- 
herent nature of the work. There is no limit 
to the time that may be put upon it. Like the 
competent and successful family physician, the 
teacher has cases that keep him absorbed so 
that he forgets health and works, works for 
some one else’s good. Unlike the physician, 
the teacher does not have open-air rides in be- 
tween the cases, but works unremittingly in- 
doors. Nor does the teacher understand fa- 
tigue and disease symptoms. He cannot diag- 
nose and treat himself as does the physician. 


It has always been so with the teacher, but 
not until recently has it been the case that the 
teacher has worked nearly all the year. This 
strain can be stood six months, perhaps eight 
months, but ten months are too long, partly 
because two months are too short a time for 
complete recreation. 

Another reason for the increasing ill-health 
of teachers is that to an increasing extent they 
are being drawn from families not engaged in 
manual labor. They inherit less power than 
did the teachers of a hundred years ago. This, 
of course, is but an incident of civilization. 
The matter may be put, however, in a some- 
what different way. Time was when the 
teacher was without social standing, and the 
families of the so-called “better classes” would 
not allow their sons or their daughters to teach 
school. This time has passed for many com- 
munities. But the better classes are typically 
non-laborious physically. Hence they have 
more diseases and poorer health than the la- 
boring classes. Their resistance to disease is 
weaker, and yet because they know more and 
usually have better and more prompt care, 
when ill, they recover. 

This introduces another and a peculiar fac- 
tor. Persons who have had serious illnesses 
never perfectly recover. No man is the better © 
for having had any diseases whatever, espe- 
cially not for having had the diseases that 
trouble typically these “better classes” and all 
mental laborers. In consequence, there are 
among teachers many persons who have sur- 
vived serious illnesses and who are but par- 
tially restored to health. This is a modern 
problem because in earlier ages those who were 
seriously ill usually died. The survivors were 
not numerous enough to be reckoned with. 
Now nearly all persons have had at least one 
serious illness. 

More than one teacher attributes to the con- 
valescent reading after a serious illness the am- 
bition to go forward with mental improve- 
ment. 

Another reason why the health of teachers is 
a modern problem is because we are studying 
and trying to care for the health of every kind 
of worker, indeed of every person. We have 
attained a race self-consciousness, a human sol- 
idarity that causes us to care for all and for 
each as reciprocals and mutual. There is no 
reason for sensitiveness upon the part of teach- 
ers because attention is now being given to 
their health. No class, no occupation is disre- 
garded. 

But the last reason to be cited is the obvious 
and the most important reason. Human be- 


ings do not thrive when under the domination 
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of others or converted into instruments or ma- 
chines. This is the biological disadvantage of 
slavery. This also is the biological disadvan- 
tage of great wealth. The slave must be well 
enough to perform for his lord. The rich man 
must care for his property lest it perish or be 
taken from him by force or fraud of others. 

The teacher may at times seem to be in the 
position of the slave, as does many a real wage- 
serf in modern industry, and at times he seems 
to be in the position of the rich man whose 
property is imperilled by inaction and by the 
covetousness of others. Both slave and rich 
man are in a way social instruments whose real 
humanness is forgotten. Many a controlled 
workingman has died because under orders or 
dire necessity—so it seemed to him—he neg- 
lected the first symptoms of disease. And many 
a rich man and rich woman seeking to maintain 
place, power and wealth stayed upon the field 
of social effort or display one day too long and 
perished. 

The system is against the health of the teach- 
er. Let him feel the need of a day off, and he 
knows that a hundred or a thousand or ten 
thousand will want to know why he failed to 
take his place that day in the machinery. Once 
there, he is watched, watched by many eyes. 
Only the district school teacher in a certain kind 
of community, the one where the directors and 
parents are totally indifferent, and the city 
teacher in another kind of community, the one 
where the school officers and parents never visit 
schools, escape the sense of this omnipresence 
of watchful eyes. 

The length of the working day, the continu- 
ousness of the effort, the strain of trying to 
reach every moment every pupil, the typically 
bad air of the schoolrooms, the routine and mo- 
notony of the ordinary grind, the examination 
agitation; these are all bad enough, but there is 
something like each of these things in some 
other fields.. What is typically trying in the 
case of the school teacher is the pressure of the 
system, the mechanism attacking a human body 
which is an organism. 

Perhaps the beginning of the remedy is to 
understand the cause. The situation is indis- 
putable. The breakdown of the health of teach- 
ers is statistically computed as excessively fre- 
quent in occurrence. But this is only the be- 
ginning. In March, 34 sick teachers are absent 
daily per 1,000 in cities of the East. 


It is notorious that celibacy is costly to health. 
The married look out for one another. Per- 
haps it would remedy the situation somewhat 
if the unmarried women let up on their desire 
to unionize class-teaching against wives. At 
any rate the requirement of celibacy for women 
teachers is passing. Very, very seldom do com- 
munities employ bachelors or widowers as su- 
perintendents or principals or even as teachers, 
unless quite young. Ere long the case for 
women will be that many widows and wives 
will be employed. 
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One unnoted cause of the poor health of 
teachers is not modern but historic and continu- 
ous since the race began to set men apart to 
train children — underpayment. Raising sala- 
ries would help the health of many teachers, 
especially salaries in the smaller cities and in 
towns and villages. Many teachers are literally 
underfed and too poorly cared-for otherwise to 
stand the strain of their tasks. 

But more remedies than these are indicated. 

Decentralization through heartening and giv- 
ing more freedom to the classroom worker 
would help in many places. 

The sabbatical year would help, though a dif- 
ferent scheme is far more advisable in the 
north, which is to establish the forty-eight 
weeks’ school year and to give to every teacher 
annually at different seasons twelve weeks out 
of the year for rest, besides the four weeks of 
vacation. In other words, let the teachers rest 
sixteen weeks and teach thirty-six. They 
should, however, be paid in twelve payments. 
This has already been realized in some cities, 
and will be realized in all states for all districts 
as soon as it comes to be understood that edu- 
cation is rather a state than a local govern- 
mental function. That day does indeed seem a 
long way off, but those who know America know 
that the progress in all educational matters is 
beyond the credence of narrow observers. 

Still more important is it to set up rather dif- 
ferent tests for the selection of teachers. It 
can be demonstrated by experiments that the 
present educational system tends to keep from 
the higher grades of schooling the physically 
strongest persons and even those with the 
strongest will and best judgments. All along 
the line we are excluding and therefore failing 
to educate and to utilize certain types that 
would make good teachers partly because they 
would have the good sense to preserve their 
health. We need to draw our teachers mostly 
from the class of hard labor by parentage. It 
is sheer prejudice to reply that such persons 
lack native refinement and good home-breeding. 
Even if they did, and they do not lack true re- 
finement and the best morals, still they have 
one most important qualification for teaching 
—the physical stamina to endure its labors. 


To go much further into this highly impor- 
tant theme is unnecessary. A single additional 
item suffices. Teachers should be taught far 
more physiology and biology than has been 
characteristic. Women especially dislike these 
subjects unless well taught. But they need 
them even more than men do. City and county 
superintendents and principals should master 
these subjects in a large and scientific way and 
instruct their teachers in them not merely for 
classroom use, but also and even more strongly 
for the good of themselves and of their teach- 
ers. Let it be understood that American so- 
ciety is to demand decade by decade ever more 
and more of its teachers, and that they must be 
physically able to perform their duties. 




















NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ COUNCIL 


MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE WITH AFFILIATED SOCIE- 
TIES AT PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 24 TO MARCH 1, INCLUSIVE. 











This communication is sent just as The 
School Journal goes to press, and upon the even- 
ing of the fourth day of a six-day conference; 
and in sending it I am venturing in many cases 
but tentative opinions, for so many have been 
the meetings and conferences that no one man 
can cover them all or even remember all that he 
himself has attended. The newspaper reports 
are unfortunately very meagre and afford but 
little assistance. 

We have had considerably the largest attend- 
ance in the history of the midwinter meeting 
of the N. E. A. and affiliated societies. Already 
over two thousand members have registered 
their attendance, being over one-tenth of the 
entire N. E. A. membership. 

This increased attendance is due to several 
causes, with which the N. E. A. managers must 
reckon in the future. Of these causes, the first 
is that there is increasing dissatisfaction with- 
in the N. E. A. regarding the midsummer meet- 
ing as being too much a picnic, too much a po- 
litical opportunity and too little an educational 
privilege. More and more, the ablest and most 
serious educators, who cannot attend both ses- 
sions of the N. E. A., are preferring this, which 
meets in midwinter. The remedies are obvious. 

The second cause is that the number of pro- 
fessional educators is constantly increasing. It 
is a cause wholly pleasant to contemplate. 

The third is that Philadelphia and this vicin- 
ity have many teachers who really care about 
the convention. It is a good thing to have the 
meetings in cities where the local support is 
positive and strong. 


The new president of the Department of Su- 
perintendence is Superintendent Ben Blewett, 
of the city of St. Louis. This choice is satis- 
factory from every point of view. The head 
of the department should be a man who is a 
good presiding officer, a man who knows the en- 
tire membership of the profession of teaching, 
a man of scholarship, of high standing, and of 
judgment in program-making and in the choice 
of speakers. The prospect for the meeting in 
1914 is excellent. He has often been tried and 
has never been found wanting. 

After the usual variety of speeches regarding 
the next meeting place, the most eloquent man 
or men won. We go to Richmond, Virginia, 
next year. Richmond has fine hotels, a new 
educational spirit, and the character of hospi- 
tality. It is not too far south; and as we are 
likely to go to San Francisco in 1915, it is a 
fairly good selection. But the logic of the case 
is that the midwinter meeting every alternate 
year should be in Chicago; and then the alter- 


nate year we should go far east, far south, or 
tar west in due succession. 

But notwithstanding the argument, Rich- 
mond is a good meeting-place. 


In many ways, Philadelphia has proven to be 
a fine city for this educational gathering. The 
very beautiful ballroom of the leading hotel 
served as a fair auditorium for the day ses- 
— of the department; and is entirely acces- 
sible. 

The hospitality of the city, the preparations 
for the meeting, and the administration have 
all been above criticism. The hotels are num- 
erous, and well managed. Accommodations 
— at reasonable prices. We have never fared 

etter. 


The president of the department proved him- 
self an expert, a gracious and a witty, good- 
humored presiding officer. Doctor Franklin B. 
Dyer is a man of charming personality as well 
as, of course, a man of unusual capabilities. He 
is of the type always to be chosen, an example 
for all auditors in their home-communities and 
for his successors in office. 


The program as a whole has not been entirely 
satisfactory. Nor are the two causes far to 
seek. 

In all, seventeen departments and affiliated 
societies have been in session. There is no way 
to prevent, nor is it desirable to prevent, the 
affiliation of so many other departments and so- 
cieties. They include the Department of Su- 
perintendence itself, the flagship of the fleet; 
the National Council of Education, and the De- 
partment of Normal Schools, all three being de- 
partments of the N. E. A.; then also, these, 
viz.: The National Society for the Study of 
Education, the Society of College Teachers of 
Education, the National Committee on Agricul- 
tural Education, the Educational Press Associ- 
ation of America, the National Council of 
Teachers of English (an unfortunate name, let 
me say), the Conference of State Superintend- 
ents of Education, the Conference of Teachers 
of Education in State Universities, the Confer- 
ence of Teachers in State Universities, the Con- 
ference of Teachers in City Training Schools, 
the American School Peace League, the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, the National As- 
sociation of School Accounting Officers, the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the School Garden Association of 
America, and the Pennsylvania Association of 
College and University Teachers of Education. 

All of these affairs have had equal space in 
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the program, which is a matter to be carefully 
considered in future program-writing and 
printing. To beginners in the N. E. A., the 
thing is confusing and misleading. Moreover, 
it is doubtful whether it is wise to give the 
three days, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
to the Department. For more than one reason, 
it would seem wiser to put the National Council 
back again to Monday, and to give from Tues- 
day noon to Friday at five o’clock to the Depart- 
ment. Placing the Council upon Tuesday seems 
to be an error. Those who come Monday are 
worn out by Friday evening. 

. The minor societies should be more distinctly 
subordinated. 

The second unsatisfactory feature of the pro- 
gram to this hour, midnight of Thursday, has 
been the presence of at least twice too many 
names upon the programs. Of course, the pres- 
sure from over five hundred thousand teachers 
’ each for a hearing is very great and will grow 
yet greater. But no auditor is likely to dis- 
agree when one says that if half of the speakers 
had not been heard, the program as given would 
have been far better. Give the best men and 
women all the time. 

As to the topics offered for consideration, 
there can be only praise for the selection and 
organization. Space is limited; and only a few 
items may be entered. We have discussed such 
subjects as these, viz.: 

1. Team work between teachers and citizens, 
in respect to which it may be said that the ad- 
dress by State Superintendent C. P. Cary of 
Wisconsin was interesting and important. The 
other addresses thereon were all good. 

2. Uniformity of standards in school admin- 
istration. Here the paper by Doctor A. B. 
Poland, of Newark, won high praise. This 
paper, with others, will appear in full in the 
next issue of The School Journal. Shall we 
centralize and standardize, or shall we individ- 
ualize? That is the issue. The brilliant pa- 
per by Doctor McMurry will be read by many, 
but will be accepted by but few. Yet it was 
highly stimulating. 

3. Developing the co-operation and the initi- 
ative of teachers. 

4. The need of dreams. Here Mr. Joseph 
Lee, of Boston, as usual won high commenda- 
tion. He was formerly a school committeeman 
of Boston. 

5. Some experiments in school systems and 
their outcome. Nothing before the entire meet- 
ing was more original, concrete and useful than 
the paper by Superintendent C. S. Meek, of 
Boise, Idaho, who showed what his boys and 
girls really have done in architecture, in con- 
struction and in many other lines. This is true 
correlation of school and real life. 

6. Measuring the efficiency of teachers. 

7. State aid, how best given. 

8. The heart of the educational problem. 
Here an address by Miss Mary C. C. Bradford, 
State Superintendent of Colorado, was magnifi- 
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cently delivered before a vast audience at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

9. The reaction in college education. Here 
President Alexander Meiklejohn of Amherst 
College won golden opinions. 

So much for the Department of Superintend- 
ence. Next, a few notes as to the Council of 
Education. 

10. Report of the committee on standards 
and tests of efficiency of schools and school sys- 
tems. While some remarks were sane and 
helpful, the mention of this item is due to a de- 
sire to express the almost unanimous opinion of 
the auditors that the performance as a whole 
was inept, untimely and distinctly below the 
level of the Council. It is unsafe to talk with- 
out knowledge. 

11. Report of the committee on naval schools. 
Of many speakers, two stood out finely, Presi- 
dent Edward T. Fairchild, College of Agricul- 
ture, New Hampshire (also president of the 
N. E. A.), and President John R. Kirk, State 
Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. Each showed 
himself a man of light and of leading. 

12. The shortcomings of normal school grad- 
uates. Here a patient study by Superintend- 
ent J. N. Adee, of Johnstown, Pa., was well re- 
ceived. 

So much for the Council. 

Next, a few notes of the other societies. 

13. Problems of supervision. Before the So- 
ciety for the Study of Education the paper by 
the president, Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle, 
of Springfield, Mass., was excellent. 

14, Educational advertising. The address by 
President E. O. Grover, of the Prang Company, 
was admirably informational and rational. 

15. Comparison of the Montessori and Froe- 
bel methods and principles. This was a bril- 
liant session. I am glad that I heard it. With 
a year’s residence in Italy to help in under- 
standing the work of Madam Montessori, I en- 
joyed every word by every speaker. An entire 
afternoon was devoted to this by the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union. The speakers were 
Professors W. H. Kilpatrick, Lightner Witmer, 
Anna E. Logan, Doctor Earl Barnes and Prin- 
cipal Myron T. Scudder. 


The school exhibits by the Philadelphia 
schools were extensive, interesting and profit- 
able. 


The campaign for the million-dollar endow- 
ment of the National Educational Association 
was fully presented. It is intended to raise 
one-half by large donations from the rich, and 
one-half in small donations from the hundreds 
of thousands of school teachers of the country. 

The School Journal is not yet convinced of 
the desirability of such an endowment, and will 
discuss the subject later and fully. But the 
campaign is a fact. A million-dollar fund 
would be worth many a later political quarrel. 


(Continued on page viii) 














TEN CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 








THE NEW OFFICE 

We have had city school superintendents in 
America but half a century. No man yet clear- 
ly sees what the office will become. It has 
greatly changed in the past decade. It differs 
in the different states far more than persons 
who have not been city superintendents in dif- 
ferent states know. Last month, in an article 
upon Ten University Presidents, it was shown 
that a new type of man is being requisitioned 
in that ancient, honorable and high office. From 
the survey here, it appears that no type has yet 
been determined upon for the new and undeter- 
mined city school superintendent. The pow- 
ers of the board and of the superintendent and 
those of the city departments all vary aston- 
ishingly. 

Ten men were selected for discussion last 
month—Presidents Lowell, Hadley, Butler, 
Schurman, Hutchins, Judson, Van Hise, James, 
Jordan and Wheeler. Of these, it may be said 
that in nearly every case the man is as big as 
his institution and adds as much lustre to it as 
he derives from it. By this, it is not meant 
that if he were not a university president, he 
would be quite as famous as he is, but that at 
least half his fame is personal. At least six 
of these men were famous and influential be- 
fore they became university chiefs. This can 
be said of but few city superintendents, though 
many have been presidents of the National Ed- 
ucational Association. 

The ten university heads were selected for 
more than one reason—geographical distribu- 
tion, size and quality of the institution, per- 
sonal note among them. Similar considera- 
tions control the selection of the ten city super- 
intendents for review here. Geographical dis- 
tribution must be considered, though Massachu- 
setts alone has at least three men worthy of 
ranking among a small group of “the best city 
superintendents.” The size of the city con- 
trolled must be considered. There are dozens 
of men with fine reputations in small cities 
whose ability to make good in larger fields is, 
however, problematical. Though naming a 
few men in rather small cities, this review must 
consider mostly the men in large communities. 
Personal note must be considered. It is not 
enough simply to be superintendent in a great 
city, the man as such must count. 

Among the leading city school superintend- 
ents of America are certain of the educationa! 
directors of this periodical. For an obvious 
reason, they cannot be considered in these col- 
umns for this purpose. Upon some suitable 
occasion, The School Journal may give some ac- 
counts of each of the directors, but this is not 
the occasion. 


Boston, population 671,000, 1910 
Boston Has a Lifelong School Superintendent 

The present superintendent of schools of the 
city of Boston, long the intellectual leader of 
America, is Franklin Benjamin Dyer. He was 
born in rural Ohio some fifty-five years ago, 
and remained in Ohio until his recent call to” 
Boston. There he was educated in the rural 
schools and in Ohio Wesleyan University, from 
which he was graduated in 1879. Since then 
he has done no systematic residential post- 
graduate work.. For twenty-odd years he was 
a village and small city superintendent until in 
1902 Cincinnati, near by, called him to be as- 
sistant superintendent. There he served a year, 
then becoming Dean of the Ohio State Normal 
schoo] at Miami University, Oxford, not far 
away. But quickly, in 1903, Cincinnati called 
him back to be city superintendent, where he 
continued nine years. : 

He has written no books and but few articles 
of interest. Yet this year he is president of 
the department of superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Boston pays him 
ten thousand dollars a year, a very high salary 
for the profession of city school superintend- 
ent. And every one who knows anything about 
Doctor Dyer (as he is called from his several 
high honorary degrees) is perfectly satisfied 
that he is at least one of the ten leading su- 
perintendents of the country. What is the ex- 
planation of the rise of a southwestern Ohio 
man to this influence and prominence? 

This man has more than one of the qualities 
of Abraham Lincoln. Like him, Doctor Dyer 
is tall, spare, slow-moving, good-natured. He 
is a shrewd, quiet manager of men. He is a 
prodigiously hard worker. He is patience per- 
sonified. He accepts conditions as he finds 
them and tries slowly to make them better. He 
puts things through, and he stands for the 
things undesirable that he cannot yet change. 
And he is loyal to his friends and sympathetic 
with all. The schools of Cincinnati were good 
when he became superintendent, and they were 
among the best of the land when he resigned. 

Something of a philosopher, more of an ad- 
ministrator, and very much the modést scholar 
and yet in a way man of the world, Doctor 
Dyer has poured the oil of gladness and of 
peace upon the troubled waters of the city 
schools of Boston, whose system from the legal 
point of view is much worse than that of New 
York. He is among people whom he has not 
known, facing a population very unlike the 
Americans and Germans of Cincinnati, in a 
city that has all the worst of the near-million 
population of eastern Massachusetts. Boston 


is not only twice as large as Cincinnati, but has 
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—_— educational rivalry with its own sub- 
urbs. 

To every schoolman this case is instructive 
in that it shows steady promotion in the line of 
school supervision from the beginning. Proba- 
bly it is desirable to become a city school super- 
intendent early in life before the formation of 
habits as a teacher and subordinate. 


New York, population 4,767,000, 1910 


The Inexplicable Success of the New York 
Superintendent 


Almost totally different is the case of Wil- 
liam Henry Maxwell, city superintendent of 
New York, by all odds the ablest and most suc- 
cessful school superintendent or educatiorial ex- 
ecutive in American history. He came to this 
country at the age of twenty-two years from 
Ireland, where his father had been a Protestant 
pastor. He came as a master of arts from 
Queen’s University and set out to be a news- 
paper man, but he was soon at work in the 
evening schools of Brooklyn. Inexplicably, 
within eight years he was assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of that city, 1882. Men who 
had been brought up in American public schools 
were ignored that this foreigner might be set 
over them. Personal politics, a masterful per- 
sonality, luck and circumstances conspired to 
put him forward. In just five years more he 
was city ‘superintendent. Then things began 
to move in Brooklyn. There was a directing 
hand, a driving will, a mind that knew its ends 
and its reasons, eloquence with persuasion. 

In eleven years a revolution was wrought, 
and though not the first choice, when the new 
position of superintendent of schools of Greater 
New York in 1898 was open, by a fair majority 
after others who didn’t dare had declined, Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell was elected. 

It was a big proposition to govern the 
schools of the new city of New York, the big- 
gest proposition that any educator ever faced 
since human civilization began upon this earth. 
Brooklyn had good schools and not very much 
politics, old New York had poor schools and a 
deal of politics. Far worse was Long Island 
City. Then there were Staten Lsland, and a 
lot of suburbs and additions. The board of edu- 
cation had forty-five members, and too little 
power, though far more power than the schoo! 
committee of Boston has. 

For years and years, it was one man against 
the board, who tolerated him mainly because 
it feared getting either an incompetent weak- 
ling or a worse master, one man against many 
of the subordinate superintendents and prin- 
cipals and teachers, one man against habit and 
tradition and laziness and general public opin- 
ion. Of course, he had some backing. There 
were Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia Uni- 
versity, certain educational periodicals and sev- 
eral powerful newspapers. Some leading busi- 
ness men saw the point at which the city super- 
intendent was aiming. 
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A system was evolved, elaborate, delicately 
adjusted, strongly centralized, convincingly 
adequate. 

Splendid new buildings arose. A course of 
study was worked out not wholly philosophical 
and perhaps too complete in some lines, but 
on paper the best yet seen in America, notwith- 
standing. The school process began to be an 
antidote for the diseases and ills of civilization. 
Pull and graft ended. If mistakes were made 
here and there, they were honest mistakes. 

And the whole was substantially the evolu- 
tion of the mind of a big man from over the 
seas correcting what no American could have 
corrected so well and so quickly. 

Doctor Maxwell has prepared some excellent 
textbooks and has written many interesting 
and valuable papers. He has two leading intel- 
lectual interests, philosophy and literature. He 
is an exceptionally good speaker before large 
audiences. He has the strength and force of a 
Richard the Lionheart, and has gone crusading 
for a righteous cause. He has also the man- 
ners of a knight. 

Such a man would have succeeded in a big 
way in anything that he undertook—except in 
doing the impossible. Indeed, what Doctor 
Maxwell has accomplished in New York in fif- 
teen years amounts to achieving what in 1898 
seemed impossible. This means, of course, that 
he had good health and, on the whole, loyal 
lieutenants. 

He has prevailed against things and forces 
that were by front to front fighting in open 
battles and long campaigns. He has made a 
new educational New York, full of instruction 
for every other city in the ‘land, and of warn- 
ing, also, to the man who understands. 

Like a medieval fortress under attack, the 
metropolitan school system is sapped and 
mined beneath; battering rams are pounding 
its walls, and there are traitors within among 
those who should be defenders. But it is by no 
means certain that the great system as a whole 
will not stand and grow according to the plans 
of its chief maker. 


Buffalo, population 424,000, 1910 


Buffalo Has an Educator Who Is Occasionally 
a Politician 


To-day, but few cities in America have better 
schools than Buffalo. One man has made the 
system, Henry Pendexter Emerson. As Ohio 
prepared Doctor Dyer for Boston, so Massachu- 
setts bred Doctor Emerson for Buffalo. There 
he was born sixty-six years ago, but he took his 
degrees of bachelor and master of arts from 
the University of Rochester. He taught in the 


state normal school at Potsdam three years, 
when he became teacher of Latin and Greek in 
the Buffalo Central high school, rising to the 
principalship in 1888. Ten years later by the 
popular vote he was made city superintendent 
without a board. Since then, at every election 
time, he has been asked to remain in an office 
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that he understands better than any other man 
in the world, the superintendency of his own 
city schools. 

It is a unique system, and here is an unusual 
man. Hale and big and brusque, and with a 
Yankee common sense and an astonishing zeal 
for betterment, he has met the conditions im- 
posed. The schools of Buffalo are clean and 
straight. There has, however, been too severe 
economy until recently. 

The superintendent is a close and constant 
student of education and of all the sciences and 
arts that contribute to it. He knows how to 
deal with men at first hand, especially with the 
average man. He knows how to make the 
schools meet the needs of the children of the 
plain people. 

The Buffalo superintendent has great pow- 
ers lodged in his hands, and yet legally he can- 
not select teachers, for there is an independent 
board of examiners. The board is appointed 
by the mayor. 

Doctor Emerson is the author of several 
books, including textbooks and a book of Euro- 
pean travel. 


Philadelphia, population 1,549,000, 1910 


Philadelphia Has an Educational Philosopher 
with a Varied Career 

We come now upon a great contrast with 
these three careers. Doctor Martin Grove 
Brumbaugh, now superintendent of Philadel- 
phia, has studied much and done more. He 
has seen life from many angles. 

He was born in 1862, in rural Pennsylvania, 
and has taken four degrees from Juniata Col- 
lege, B.A., M.E., B.S., M.S., and two degrees 
from the University of Pennsylvania, M.A. and 
Ph.D. His strength began at home for by 1884 
he was county superintendent of his native coun- 
ty of Huntington, a remarkable fact, since it 
shows either that the young man was of excep- 
tional ability or that the requirements for that 
office were very low. Then the college that had 
given him his first degrees, in 1890, made him 
president. This clears up the impression of his 
youthful county superintendency. He held this 
office eleven years. During this period, he had 
found time to be a state institute conductor for 
half a dozen years, and to do much post-gradu- 
ate university work. From 1900 to 1903 he 
was educational commissioner in the island of 
Porto Rico. For some nine years he was pro- 
fessor of education in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In 1906, after a long election fight, Philadel- 
phia made him city superintendent, and he 
found what he wished to do and could do cheer- 
fully—until his health gave out. But the city 
was patient and gave him time to recover. 

Doctor Brumbaugh has written and edited 
many books of history, education and religion. 
He is an earnest Bible student and religious 
worker. 


It is an interesting career to consider. 


Strongly emotional, idealistic, vigorous, elo- 
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quent, with a physique that is a vast working 
energy-machine, the man is essentially a popu- 
lar leader in education. Here is one who not 
only might be but also actually has been both 
a city superintendent and a university profes- 
sor and college president. He has a vast city 
to control that is reluctant to change. Nor has 
Doctor Brumbaugh been a fighting reformer. 
He has, however, clear ideas and high ideals, 
and under him already Philadelphia has seen 
much progress. It needs the overhauling that 
New York has had. 


Chicago, population 2,185,000, 1910 


A Scholarly Woman Presides Over the Destinies 
in Education of the Second City of the Land 
In the field of the city superintendency, 

strange things happen, far stranger things than 
ever happen in university presidencies. Brib- 
ing with a higher salary and new opportunities, 
a bred-in-the-bone Buckeye to leave Cincinnati 
and come to Boston was a strange thing. Tak- 
ing an Irishman, and a Protestant at that, out 
of newspaper work and making him assistant 
superintendent in Brooklyn was a strange 
thing. And changing from a man who ruled 
mechanically in the schools of the second city 
of the land to a woman far older than he—a 
woman who would not rule but simply preside 
was a strange thing, but it has worked out 
perfectly. 

Ella Flagg Young was born in the year 1845, 
in the city of Buffalo. She prepared to teach 
in the Chicago schools, high and normal, and 
became a teacher there in 1862, at seventeen 
years of age. In 1868 she married, but the 
marriage was brief and childless. In 1887 she 
became district superintendent in Chicago, and 
continued therein twenty-two years. Then for 
six years she was professor of education in the 
new University of Chicago. In 1900 she took 
the degree there of Ph.D. For four years she 
was principal of the normal school of which she 
was a graduate more than forty years before, 
and then in 1909 came the call to be city super- 
intendent. She was of an age when most 
women are content to sit quietly by while the 
younger persons of their families or circles un- 
dertake to provide for them, or at least to care 
for them. Chicago was a storm-center of edu- 
cational troubles. Only three other places 
could compare with it—Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco and Washington. But Chicago desired 
good schools, while the other cities did not. 
Into that storm came what many would have 
called “an old lady,” but she had ideas and a 
manner by no means conventional. 

Much of a philosopher and even more of a 
scholar, she had some of the adroitness that 
characterizes the ablest of the sex, and some of 
the boldness that characterizes some men. Her 
victory was quick and complete, and a new day 
dawned for Chicago in education. 

Mrs. Young is a fair speaker upon public 
platforms, has considerable tact in dealing with 
individuals, is earnest for free development of 
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children and youth, is thoroughly modern in 
ideas and methods, has found a way to control 
the press of the city, and is not too exacting in 
details. The place that she holds has been fair- 
ly won, and is competently filled. 

And it is a good thing for American women 
school teachers to realize that as county and 
state superintendencies are open to them in the 
west so the superintendencies of even large cit- 
ies in the midland are not denied to them on ac- 
count of sex. 

Doctor Dyer went to Boston by selection 
from everywhere. Mrs. Young arrived by pro- 
motion up within the system. Doctor Brum- 
baugh was selected from the vicinage. Doctor 
Emerson won from within the system a promo- 
tion by popular choice. And Doctor Maxwell 
was clearly selected from within the system— 
arbitrarily perhaps, but wisely, as the event 
showed. 

With these five cases before us, we may con- 
sider rather more briefly five others. 


Kansas City, population 248,000, 1910 


Kansas City Has an Old-Line Scholar, Teacher 
and Philosopher 


Though young in spirit and of excellent 
health, Doctor James M. Greenwood comes of 
education’s younger day in America. He was 
born seventy-five years ago in rural Illinois. 
In 1852 he moved into Missouri and worked on 
a farm. He prepared himself as a teacher, 
having but one year of seminary study. For 
seven years from 1867 he was the teacher of 
logic and the sciences at the Kirksville, Mo., 
normal school, and then he became city super- 
intendent in Kansas City. There he has re- 
mained for now nearly forty years, a fact that 
in itself, if for no other reason, entitles him to 
a place in this comparison. 

Generally, superintendents come and go. 
Three years is an average term. A few states 
have better records. But the city upon the 
western edge of Missouri has seen for all its 
great growth since then no reason to change 
this man, but only gratitude for his service. 

To Kansas City, Doctor Greenwood is the 
“wise old man” whom everyone trusts. That 
is the beautiful thing about his record. 

He has found time to do many things besides 
manage the schools through these thirty-nine 
years. He has written several books of peda- 
gogy and a great number of finely conceived 
and developed addresses. He is profoundly 
versed in philosophy and in history. Locally, 
he is a leader in social movements. 

This is exactly what should be in education. 
After a sufficient experience, either within or 
without the system, men should be selected 
comparatively young with the intention to keep 
them until they retire from old age. 

As city superintendent Doctor Greenwood 
has done one thing that should put all Massa- 
chusetts, with its nine-years’ elementary course, 
to shame, and should excite far more interest 
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than it does in all other parts of the land—he 
has proven year in and year out that seven 
years is a long enough period for the elemen- 
tary course. He has saved to tens of thousands 
a year or two of life for practical affairs or for 
higher education. This is scientific concrete 
demonstration. 


Seattle, population 237,000, 1910 


Has an Experienced City School 
Superintendent 


Frank B. Cooper was born in a rural neigh- 
borhood in Illinois in 1855, and studied for a 
while in Cornell University. 

This is his later record educationally, viz.: 


1883-1890—Superintendent of schools, Le Mars, Iowa. 

1890-1891—Professor of education, University of Iowa. 

1891-1899—Superintendent of schools, Des Moines, Ia. 

1899-1901—-Superintendent of schools, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

1901-now —Superintendent of schools,-Seattle, Wash. 


He has written no books and has given but 
few addresses, yet he has been president of the 
Department of Superintendence, and is univer- 
sally considered one of the great school superin- 
tendents. The reasons are exceptional executive 
ability and very close touch with all modern 
views in education. In conduct as in thought, 
he displays the higher graces of life as well as 
the best principles. 

Tall, lithe as the traditional Indian, kind- 
hearted and interested in due proportion in 
matters great and small, Superintendent Coop- 
er has won and holds alike the esteem of par- 
ents, of teachers, of board members and of the 
general citizenship. 

In all these experiences as a city superintend- 
ent, he has had the rare opportunity to con- 
struct the new without being hampered by old 
traditions and habits. And he has given to 
Seattle one of the best school systems in 
America. 

(The continuation of this article will consider the 
city superintendents of Milwaukee, New Orleans and 


Richmond, and will appear in the April issue of the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. ) 


The Harvard Engineering School is a recent 
instance among higher institutions affording 
all-the-year-round courses. The course for the 
master’s degree in engineering at Harvard now 
takes two years, and there is no summer vaca- 
tion. The course is divided into first summer, 
first year, second summer, and second year. 
The students work from eight to ten hours a 
day, and the total vacations in a year amount 
to about four weeks, the time being chiefly at 
Christmas and in the spring. The summer 
term begins June 22 and closes September 22. 
A number of other universities follow a some- 
what similar plan. The University of Chicago 
has for some years maintained a summer term 
having equal weight with the three other quar- 
ters of the year. 
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THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 
Getting Back at Bok 


The best answer to the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal’s indictment of the public schools is in the 
New York Times Book Review. The reply 
comes from Professor Albert Frederick Wilson, 
of New York University. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal is almost as big an insti- 
tution to improve as is the public school system. And 
just between schoolmasters, Mr. Bok, criticism is a 
hard-work job, is it not, when you can get it in print 
as easily as you and I can, and when the other fellow 
has to take the rebuttal out on the street corner? Now 
for my criticism: Editor Bok has become too much of 
a schoolmaster.’ As a new recruit in that line myself 
I appreciate what a work it must be to cover everything 
from “How Can the Public School Make Good?” to 
“Is the Mother Ready for the Baby?” . . I don’t 
know very much about school teaching, but I do re- 
member that as a boy my idea of school was a fifteen- 
minute recess, bounded on all sides by tribulations of 
the flesh. I also remember that school was made more 
possible by the little girl across the aisle who hated to 
spell the word to go above me. If you’re bound to 
teach school, Mr. Bok, change the recipe. I found this 
one rather tasty: Take one good lesson and smother 
it with the essence of fiction. Then shake in all the 
human interest it will stand. Let it stand a while and 
then withdraw the lesson. The flavor will remain. Of 
course, if you are not going to teach school and are 
principally concerned with making a magazine, I should 
say about one of those educational articles a month 
would do. I don’t know of any magazine in the coun- 
try that is offering so much in every issue, so much of 
vital purport to American women, as the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, but if I know anything about people in gen- 
eral, I should say that the magazines ouczht not to make 
us carry home too many studies for night work. 


An Hour-and-a-Half School Day 

Continuing his search for a panacea, Mr. Bok 
presents this month the possibility of cutting 
down the five-hour day to an hour-and-a-half 
day. Simplicity is to be the keynote and com- 
mon sense the watchword. 

“Instead of having forty children for five 
hours daily, divide them into four sections of 
ten each, giving to each section an hour and a 
half.” Advantages: better air, no chance for 
disorder, opportunity to know the pupils, no 
chance for dishonesty, child eager for work and 
at his best and brightest every moment, only the 
essentials taught. This is quite Utopian. 


What Would You Do? 


The Outlook opens up an interesting discus- 
me on the ethics of the schoolboy’s . code of 
onor: 


Good and Bad are two boys, each fourteen years of 
age. They attend the same school. One day Bad said 
to Good, “I am going to throw a snowball through the 
window.” Good made no reply. Bad threw the snow- 
ball and broke the window, and Good saw him do it. 
The next morning at school the teacher asked the pupils 
singly and privately the questions, “Do you know who 
broke the window?” and “Who broke the window?” 

1. What should Good say when the teacher asked 
him, “Do you know who broke the window?” 

2. What should Good say when she asked him, “Who 
broke the window?” 

3. Should the teacher have asked the boy these ques- 
tions? 

4. Should the teacher have the same right as the 
court in compelling Good to tell? 

5. Modern American schools are rapidly adopting 
systematic instruction in ethics. In your opinion, 
should children throughout the public schools be taught 
that it is their duty to tell the truth about wrong- 
doing when questioned by a competent authority? 


Unification in Iowa 


The Review of Reviews discusses the need of 
centralization among state colleges and tells 
how the state colleges of Iowa are getting to- 


, gether under a centralized authority. 


Coincident with the development of state institu- 
tions of higher learning in recent years the question of 
the relation of these institutions to one another in a 
given state has become probably the most vital question 
with which any of them has had to deal. In all states 
where the agricultural colleges are organized as insti- 
tutions apart from the state universities, institutional 
rivalry has tended to outweigh considerations looking 
toward a consistent system of education. 

Under the old plan Iowa had one state university and 
two other institutions of higher education struggling 
to become universities. Under the new plan Iowa has 
a strengthened university, a stronger agricultural col- 
lege, and a stronger normal school. 


Dr. Paton, of Princeton, writes in Popular 
Science Monthly under the title of “College or 
University?” In brief, he says that a univer- 
sity is not a college grown big. Incidentally he 
remarks: 

A few pedagogues still have faith in cultural spe- 
cifics and liberalizing: studies, with virtues as well ad- 
vertised and as highly extolled as any of the life-giving 
tonics and nostrums of the quacks. 


A few? 


In the Atlantic, T. B. R. Hellems writes in 
deep satire—too deep, much of it—of the peda- 
gogical value of “Alice in Wonderland.” 


(Continued on page 190) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 








Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass. By Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by Ele- 
nore Plaisted Abbott. Philadelphia. George W. Ja- 
cobs & Co. Cloth. 835 pages. Philadelphia. Price 
$1.00 net. 


There is little to be said about this book ex- 
cept that if you haven’t an edition of ‘Alice in 
Wonderland” to read to all the children within 
your reach, you can hardly do better than get 
this edition from the Washington Square Clas- 
sics. It is set in bold-face type, has a great 
many illustrations, many of them full-page, and 
is artistically bound. 


Brave Deeds of American Sailors. By Robert B. 
Duncan. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo. Cloth; deco- 
rated cover. Price $1.50 net. 


The first story, “With Pitchfork and Sword,” 
is a stirring narrative of the action of a band 
of men of a little coast-of-Maine town at the 
very outbreak of hostilities in 1775. Those 
that follow are the better-known stories of 
Paul Jones, Perry, Decatur, Lawrence, The 
Monitor and the Merrimac, etc. The two final 
chapters recount the deeds of Dewey and Hob- 
son of our own time. The stories are told with 
spirit and the emphasis in each is placed on the 
right kind of heroism. 


The Teaching of English Classics in the Grammar 
Grades: The Riverside Literature Series. By Eugene 
Clarence Warriner, Superintendent of Schools, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 126 pages. Price 15c. Houghton Mifflin 
Cumpany, Boston. 


To accompany the well-known Riverside texts 
a book has been published, giving suggestions 
as to the method of presenting the various clas- 
sics, questions to be asked concerning the mean- 
ing, the structure and the style of the text, and 
subjects to be used for written exercises. To 
the teacher who has small power in teaching 
literature, it will prove a great boon. In ap- 
pearance it is uniform with the series. 


Fortunes of Nigel. Retold by Alice F. Jackson. 
Publishers, George W. Jacobs & Co. From the novel 
of the same name by Sir Walter Scott. Square 12mo. 
Boards, with picture on cover. Eight illustrations in 
color. 75c. net. 


One of Sir Walter Scott’s best-known novels 
is here retold in suitable form for easy reading 
by boys and girls. The work is well done, and 
there is no question but that it will find readers, 
for whether in the original or retold, Scott’s 
works are likely to live, not for months or years, 
but centuries. Miss Jackson is to be congratu- 
lated upon the way in which she has reshaped 
these popular masterpieces of fiction. 


Mighty Animals. By Jennie Irene Mix, with an in- 
troduction by Dr. Frederick A. Lucas, Director of the 
American Museum of Natural History. Cloth, 12mo, 
144 pages, illustrated. Price 40c. American Book 
Company, New York. 


For intermediate or later grammar grades 
“Mighty Animals” introduces children to the 
dinosaurs and mastodons of geologic ages. The 
subject is artistically treated so as to make a 
rather interesting juvenile reader of a subject 
heretofore relegated to the high school or later. 


Plant and Animal Children: How They Grow. By 
Ellen Torelle, M.A. Former Fellow of Bryn Mawr 
College and Scholar of the Naples Table Association 
at the Zoélogical Station at Naples. 230 pages. Price 
50c. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


This is biology for elementary grades; and 
while the multiplication of textbooks is not an 
unmixed blessing, the use of a clear, clean, sen- 
sible book of this character is more to be de- 
sired than the oral instruction of many of our 
unscientific teachers. 


The Story of Panama: The New Route to India. 
By Frank A. Gause, Superintendent Canal Zone Public 
Schools, and Charles Carl Carr, Principal Canal Zone 
Public High School. 290 pages. Profusely illustrated. 
Price $1.50. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 


Because you have seen various magazine ar- 
ticles on the Panama Canal and also various 
books—or at least reviews of them—you may 
feel that you know all about it. But the 
chances are that your knowledge is either frag- 
mentary or hazy—or both! 

Here is a book which gives you such a 
graphic, complete, absorbingly interesting story 
of this country and of this gigantic enterprise 
that whether you make a trip to Panama or not, 
you can speak with authority on the different 
phases of its picturesque history, its well- 
organized administration, its unique and de- 
lightful social life and its awe-inspiring task of 
severing a continent. 

The statistics which are given in regard to 
the remarkable administration under Colonel 
George W. Goethals, the descriptions of the 
daily work which is accomplishing the realiza- 
tion of the dream which led Columbus across 
unknown seas—the making of a new route to 
the far east—all of this information is accurate 
and authoritative. 

The numerous illustrations have’ been col- 
lected with great care and they add their charm 
to a book which holds the reader’s interest from 
beginning to end. 
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Books Received 

Sprach und Lesebuch. By W. H. Gohdes, Head of 
the Department of Modern Languages, Horace Mann 
School, New York City, and H. A. Buschek, Head of 
the Department of German, Polytechnic Preparatory 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 370 pages. Price $1.15. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

The Golden Rule Series: The Golden Door Book: 
A School Reader. By E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor in Yale University; George Hodges, D.D., 
D.C.L., Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, and Edward Lawrence Stevens, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
308 pages. Price 50c. net. Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


Elementary Biology: Plant, Animal, Human. | By 
James Edward Peabody, A.M., Head of the Department 
of Biology, Morris High School, Bronx, New York City, 
author of “Studies in Physiology” and “Laboratory 
Exercises in Anatomy and Physiology,” and Arthur 
Ellsworth Hunt, Ph.B., Head of the Department of 
Biology, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
229 pages. Price $1.25 net. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


Outlines of the History of Education. By George 
Washington Andrew Luckey, Ph.D., Head Professor of 
Education, University of Nebraska. 147 pages. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, Lincoln. 

Subordinate Latin Clause Syntax.- By M. A. Leiper, 
Professor of Latin, Western Kentucky State Normal 
School. Flexible cloth, 12mo, 55 pages. Price 30c. 
American Book Company, New York. 
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In the conduct of a publishing business there 
are at present many difficulties, some of them 
painful and annoying. 

It is virtually impossible to establish any new 
book in a shorter period than five years. All 
the time new houses, or old publishing houses 
that hitherto published general literature only, 
enter the field expecting to make an impression 
at once. But the essence of the text-book field 
is conservatism. A book issued in May cannot 
hope for any extensive adoptions before the 
next spring, and then only for the following 
year. There is no good time to bring out 
a new text-book. The fall is too late, because 
boards and superintendents are busy with the 
year’s plans. The spring is too early. And 
nothing is done in the winter or in the summer. 
Almost every text-book success is a slow accre- 
tion. Once in a while, once at a very long in- 
terval from any other “once,” a book makes a 
marvelous and an immediate success. It has 
been recorded occasionally that by the third 
year a text-book has reached a sale of 500,000 
annually. No case is known of any book whose 
sales ever exceeded 2,000,000 in one year. And 
yet there are now nearly 20,000,000 youth, go- 
ing daily to school. 

This situation interests The School Journal 
so much that it proposes to publish a series of 
articles dealing with the subject and intended 
to cover the entire field. 








NATURE STUDY 


Bass’s Plant Life (Grade 3)............... $ .25 
Eckstorm’s Bird Book (7 and 8).......... .60 
Griel’s Glimpses of Nature (1 and 2)....... -35 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends (5 and 6) 35 
Laing’s Life of a Bean (1)................ .15 
Miller’s Saturday Bird Class (3 and 4)....  .25 
Spear’s Leaves and Flowers (4 and 5)..... 25 
Torelle’s Plant and Animal Children (7)... .50 
Warren’s September to June with Nature 

(yo SS | Bg Shy See hee CaF Pla 28 Senne ees See .40 
Weed’s Farm Friends and Farm Foes (8).. .90 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 1, 2,3 .25 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 2, 3,4 .35 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 3, 5,6 .45 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 4, 7,8 .50 








SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR SPRING 


Correspondence Invited 


D. C. HEATH & C0., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 


_LIFE AND ACTION 


Alger’s Primer of Work and Play (1)..... .30 
Bass’s Child’s First Book (1).............. .30 
Browne’s Wonderful Chair (4 and 5)...... .80 
Dale’s Heroes and Greathearts (6 and 7).. .60 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (7 and 8)........ .60 
Holbrook’s Cave and Lake Dwellers (5)... .40 
Horton’s Frozen North (Revised) (6)..... 45 
Jordan’s True Tales of Birds and Beasts 
PE neo bx cytes Fe ates Bic iersta0.+ Sie .40 
McMahon’s Rhyme and Story Primer (1)..  .30 


Perrault’s Tales of Mother Goose (2 and.3)  .20 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River (5and 6) .20 
Stone and Fickett’s Life in the Colonies (4 

and 5) 
Winslow’s Geography Readers, each....... .50 
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We will accept ANY and EVERY 
School Board’s Orders for the 


Holden Book Covers 


(Unfinished Leatherette) 
AT OUR 


ONE and ONLY PRICE 


Your Board will obtain Full Value for every cent paid us 


Holden Book Covers # ==¢e'o Wear a Full School Year 


The Material is a pure Unfinished Leatherette 
Waterproof and Germproof. 


Only Pure Fibres Used 

























Not an Ounce of Wood Pulp 
The books are Protected from the Daily Wear and rege fh 
ife 


completely that. we can offer you Increased Length of 
and Service of your Text Books 


The Holden Covers Pay for themselves 10 TIMES over. They 
provide a Strong Moral Influence on the Pupil in inculcating 
the need of Care and Neatness of Public Property. 


2,500 School Boards 


‘‘Stand by’’ the Holden Covers because the Holden Covers ‘‘Stand up’’ and 


We “Stand Back of Them” 


OUR 43 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR COMMAND 


Other articles we manufacture: Holden’s Self Binders, ‘“T’’ Binders, Adhesive 
Cloth, Transparent Paper, Portfolios Double and Single, Paper Towels. 


ANY or ALL sent on request 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
G. W. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


The legislature of the state of Pennsylvania has un- 
der consideration a plan to provide for local voca- 
tional schools to be maintained by any one school dis- 
trict or by a combination of districts. The tuition of 
each pupil is to be charged up to the district in which 
the pupil lives, and shall be charged to the state to 
the extent of the half of the fee. 


The state of South Carolina is preparing to have 
compulsory attendance. The house has passed the bill 
by a vote of 91 to 19. This compulsory attendance is, 
however, not a state requirement, but is a subject of 
referendum in each locality. All children between the 
ages of eight and eighteen years, not mentally or 
bodily disabled, are to attend. It is not necessary 
that they attend public school for a period of more than 
three months in every year. The bill provides for 
small fines in case parents refuse to obey the law. 
Such a work is only a small beginning, but under the 
conditions it is a step in the right direction. 


The whirlwind in the city of Pittsburgh has not yet 
ceased to blow. The cost of schooling per pupil was 
$81, whereas it was $51 in Philadelphia, $41 in Bos- 
ton, $55 in Cleveland and $58 in Cincinnati. It does 
not appear from the newspapers of that city that there 
has been any scientific inquiry into the comparative 
honesty of these statistics in the various cities or 
into the comparative difficulties confronted by the 
school authorities, or into the purchasing power of 
money. The case is one of emotional politics. 
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In North Carolina the Spencerville board of educa- 
tion faces a deficit, and in consequence schooling may " 
be reduced several months. Several citizens have come 
forward with offers to supplement the town money with 
private donations. 


Several organizations in the city of Cleveland are 
working for the abolition of the school board. The 
idea is to have a superintendent appointed by the mayor 
and to add to the city council the present duties af 
the school board. This is not quite the Buffalo plan, 
for in that city the superintendent is elected by the 


people. 


When will school fires cease? The Boardman School 
at Traverse City, Michigan, has just burnt down. It 
costs six to eight thousand dollars for a classroom, to 
build fireproof and panicproof schoolhouses, but it is 
worth the money. 


The people of Earlington, Kentucky, are anxious to 
have the cigarette laws enforced. According to this 
law it is an offense to sell or furnish cigarettes to chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age. It appears that in 
Earlington there is still a very large sale of cigarettes 
to the young. It is probably true that in the state of 
Kentucky and most of the southern parts of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois cigarette, cigar and pipe smoking 
of tobacco prevail more among the young than in 
any other part of the United States. Perhaps it is 
because Kentucky tobacco is so especially good. This, 
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HANSON’S 


Two Years’ Course in English 








Composition 





12mo, cloth, 377 pages, 90 cents 


A worth-while textbook—one that will give maximum results in 


minimum time. 


It provides adequate drill, interesting material, and helpful work 


in criticism. 


For first and second year use in high schools, this textbook is un- 
equaled in utility, comprehensiveness, and adaptability. 
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however, does not represent the whole of school edu- 


cation in Earlington. It appears that the school at- Jes GD GSE ae eu oO tS 


tendance this year is 15 per cent stronger than corre- 
/ sponding months of the year before, and that the new St One Stro ke 
fe 

ung | for Each 


compulsory and child labor laws are working benefi- 
Nineteen-thirteen is evidently the year of reaction in 
the school progress for which New York city has stood Ke AEey 





Lad 





for the past fifteen years. The board has a new head, 
a changed public opinion, and now comes the revenge. 
New York has an appointive board of forty-five mem- 
bers, and for a long time Mayor William J. Gaynor 
has been planning to overthrow the present school sys- 
tem, but the work has not yet been accomplished, and 
it may be that,the reaction will be small and the recov- | | 
ery prompt and effective. There are bills at Albany | 
designed to reduce the superintendents to clerks of the | e 
board of education. 





The city of Waterbury has opened a continuation | 
school for machine-shop apprentices and publishes a ft 
complete and attractive booklet to show the courses | 
and the facilities afforded. Connecticut already has | 
two state trade schools, at Bridgeport and New Bri- | 
tain, and now the movement is spreading among the | 
municipalities as the progress at Waterbury shows. | & 






























Thats about all there is 
to the operation of the 






Upon March 8, 1913, the city of Newark, N. J., A. B. | 
Poland, superintendent, will hold examinations for | 
teachers of stenography and typewriting, open to men | 
and women, and of shop assistants in woodworking, | 
open to men only. Written work counts half, general | 
fitness one-quarter and experience one-quarter. 





SIMPLICITY? ‘The acme of it. No 


shifting carriage. No shiftin segment. 
A bill in the legislature of Illinois proposes to appro- | j 6 8 8 type segm 
priate $750,000 for the care and reformation of dere- | 
lict boys, in a second school for that purpose. [Illinois | § 
already has one school, at St. Charles. It will be L 
much cheaper to isolate and reform those boys than to || 
allow them to grow up criminals. 


No double motions in pynting any character. 
Type and carriage are both fixed and unchang- 
ing in their relation to each other. You can't 
beat it—either mechanically or practically. 


There is a bill in the Pennsylvania legislature to 
abolish the new state board of education. It is said | | 
in some parts that the superintendent of public in- | jf 

7 struction is himself opposed to the contrivance of a 


aS ge board. 


This simplicity all comes from the ‘Key 
for Every Character’’ feature. The result ig 
permanent alignment, permanent good work 





and a speed and convenience unsurpassed. 

The people of Louisiana are complaining of disorder | 

and turmoil in the state school system. One of the | 

complaints is against the teachers’ examining com- 

mittee, which passes upon teachers’ papers. The 

cleavage is between State Governor Hall and Superin- | 

| tendent Harris. An illustrated booklet, describing the 14 new 

and original features of the Model 10 Visible 

Ne stats legislature of Arkansas has again de- | Smith Premier, sent on request. 

feated a bill for the establishment of kindergartens. | 
The chief reason for the opposition to kindergartens | 


Ask any of the vast army of Smith 
Premier users. 








is that “the money spent on babies is needed for the | Smith Premier Department 
older children.” Daylight d ine i - | ‘ ; 
inn ildren aylig oes not yet shine in Ar | Remington Typewriter Company 
| (Incorporated) 
The board of education of Fargo, North Dakota, has | New York and Everywhere 
discharged the superintendent of schools, and the peo- | | 
ple desire him reinstated. 
CED GEE Co ETO Ce 
(Continued on page 191) | : 
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Stationary and Adjustable. 


AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 
Electrically Welded. Guaranteed for a Lifetime 

Our Triangular Steel is the strongest construction known. No 

bolts or rivets—all steel parts united by electric welding. 

finished in our sanitary gun-metal enamel. 

book boxes have continuous steel sides. 


‘a WRITE: "©" sgiciat pescermive TODAY 
Blackboards and School Supplies 
Don't fail to ask for our new 500 -pege Catalog ‘‘X4’’—a complete directory of schoolroom 
essentials. Please state your requirements | 
vewxork Tmerican Seating Company aver 
218 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. — 
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No filigree work—our 
Four styles of 






































WHAT IS EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS? 

We hear so much in these times about educa- 
tional progress that perhaps if we are compe- 
tent to think, it will pay us to pause for a mo- 
ment or two and ask, What is educational prog- 
ress? 

Is it centralization? Centralization puts it 
into the power of a few to make decisions that 
the many execute. To the few it gives exceed- 
ing opportunity and the sense of personal im- 
portance as well as the sense of great responsi- 
bility. It develops them, but at the possible ex- 
pense of their own modesty, at the expense of a 
meekness that, when all things are considered, 
seems appropriate to human beings. 

Responsibility does not always develop this 
overweening sense of the weight of a weary 
world upon one’s self. There are men and 
women who can be really important and yet not 
carry themselves with conceit or pride. Such 
persons are peripheral-minded and can still get 
news from the external world. They are not 
blindly self-centered. 

The fact that centralization burdens the few 
with decisions for the many does not of itself 


condemn the reduction of the many to the di- 
rection and control of the few. Humanity dis- 
plays individuals of extremes of varieties of 
character, of abilities and of interests. Some 
are not competent to make choices, some are un- 
willing to make them, and some are wilful in 
their incompetence. Hierarchy is inevitable 
from the nature of humanity. - 

That degree of subordination and of corre- 
sponding authority is desirable because it is 
right, which conforms as exactly as may rea- 
sonably be to the facts of the human beings 
within the field of the hierarchy. 

The crime of privilege is that it establishes 
hierarchies that are not true to human nature. 

In education that measure of centralization 
is progressive which brings the educators with- 
in its field into due rank and subordination ac- 
cording to the abilities, interests and characters 
of the various persons involved. 

Decentralization is progressive whenever the 
central authority has been so rigid as to check 
the expression of the intelligence and free ac- 
tion of the competent: It is far better for a city 
to have its children and youth educated by rela- 











LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 





Conservation of the Child 


By DR. ARTHUR HOLMES 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


This work offers a practical guide to 
the teacher, doctor, or anyone inter- 
ested in child welfare, for the examina- 
tion and measuring of intelligence of 
retarded and feeble-minded children. 
That there are 6,000,000 retarded and 
150,000 feeble-minded children in our 
public schools makes this book particu- 

rly timely for the guidance of all in- 
terested in conserving the child. 

346 pages. 16 a. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.2 





READY SOON 


SCHOOL FEEDINC 


Its History and Practice at Home and Abroad 
By LOUISE STEVENS BRYANT 
of the Psychological Clinic, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The author has made an_ elaborate 
study and comparison of various meth- 
ods of school-feeding, and it is a par- 
ticularly timely contribution to the one- 
and three-cent lunches to school chil- 
dren. The problems of malnutrition 
are thoroughly dealt with, throwin 
light on the mental, moral and physica 
development of the’ child. 

310 pages. 12 full-page illustrations. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 





Current Educational Activities 
By JOHN PALMER GARBER 


Associate Supt. of Public Schools of 
Philadelphia.- 


A report upon current educational 
activities throughout the world, dealin 
with such problems as vocational an 
agricultural education development af- 
fecting the public schools and higher 
institutions of learning, social problems, 
foreign educational meetings, etc. A 
unique year book. Very serviceable. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
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tively free agents in every classroom than by 
mere puppets there. 

Is a larger expenditure progressive? This is 
one of the trickiest of the problems of modern 
society. What with inflated values of corpora- 
tion securities, with a vast and uncontrollable 
flood of new gold, due both to discoveries of 
new fields and of cheaper processes of reduction 
from the ores, and with speeding up of credit 
and currency transfers, due to railways and 
telegraph and to new banking methods, the dol- 
lar of to-day is the half-dollar of twenty years 
ago, and the two-bits of the period just before 
the war. We paid Polk $25,000 a year to be 
president, Grant $50,000 and Taft $75,000, and 
we have paid the last the least. Thirty-five 
dollars per capita for every child sounds large, 
but it buys no more than seventeen dollars and 
fifty cents bought in 1890. 

An era of appreciating goods and services, 
and of depreciating money always creates con- 
ditions that are distinctly deceitful in appear- 
ance. 

Not to enter into the economic discussion that 
opens, it is enough for present purposes to say 
that a school system that is not spending more 
money annually per pupil is on the defensive to 
prove that it is not going backward. 

Is making a new course of study progres- 
sive? That depends. If the old course was un- 
philosophical in arrangement and ill-adapted to 
the conditions of life surrounding the pupils, 
and if the new course is better in each of these 
respects or upon the whole better, then the new 
course marks progress, but otherwise not. 

Let us summarize a few points that do mark 
progress always: 

When dishonesty of any kind gives way to 
honesty. If graft is cut out. If teachers and 
all other employees are chosen with closer re- 
gard to the duties to be performed and with 
more skill of choice, and not from politics. If 
buildings are put up at more nearly their true 
value. If reports issued are more near to the 
truth. 

Honesty is a quality worth studying and 
seeking. There is not much distinction be- 
tween honesty and honor and sincerity and 
openness. Honest actions are those that will 
stand the full light of publicity, that will bear 
sunshine at noonday. 

A board member, a school teacher, a city 
school superintendent, a college professor may 
be reasonably assured that he is walking in 
the path of progress when he would be glad 
to have others see what he is doing. And a 
city school system or a district school is pro- 
gressive when it invites the public in. 

Heaven is blessed because there is no night 
there. 

When ignorance gives way to knowledge, 
individuals and nations are saved by the truth. 
To tell a fact is to do a favor. To teach facts 
is to establish the mind and character upon 
foundations. As the school studies more and 
more teach truth and less and less teach opin- 
ion, the school improves. 
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BROWN’S 


Bronchial 


TROCHES 


never fail to instantly relieve hoarseness, loss of 
voice, coughs, irritation’ or soreness of the throat. 
They are used oaenivey all over the world by 
prominent clergymen ll public speakers and 
singers find them invaluable. Used over fifty years 
and still unrivaled. Unquestionably the most 


Convenient and Effective 
Cough Remedy 


You can use them freely with perfect safety as 
they contain no opiates or other harmful drugs. 
Always keep a box in the house ready for use. 
Carry them in your purse or vest pocket. They are 
sold everywhere in boxes—never in bulk. 


Prices 25c, 50c and $1.00 
Sample sent free on request 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 
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accompany Books II. and III., free 
Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 
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The mind of the race is still worried over 
lies and superstitions. Individuals still go to 
their graves too soon because they do not know 
facts. Not to know much is inevitable with 
finite minds, but as schools improve we can 
see that our boys and girls are taught less and 
less the things that are not so. Did you ever 
stop to think for a minute that Napoleon was 
kept afloat so long upon his ocean of glory be- 
cause there was no telegraphy then to inform 
the French people of the facts regarding his 
battles? They seldom knew the truth. Such 
a career as that of Napoleon was made forever 
impossible by S. F. B. Morse. Telegraphy is 
the master enemy of lies. 

The germ theory of disease has killed off 


| many a superstition. 


The teaching of science in the schools, sci- 


' ence of all kinds, is true progress. 


It is progress to eliminate friction, to cut the 


| toggle-joints out of the macninery. 


It is progress to fix things up so that one 
person can do the work formerly requiring two. 
It is progress to find a way to give to every 


| child sufficient of the time of teachers to insure 
| his getting all the instruction that would bene- 
| fit him—and it is possible to go beyond this 
_ mark and to train, drill, instruct and manage 
| him too much, possible though not common in 


schools or other large families. 
In short, it is worth while to ask of every 


| proposed change, Is this a mark of aducational 
| progress ? 


Prof. A. B. Graham, superintendent of the 
agricultural extension department of the Ohio 


| State University at Columbus, has issued an il- 
| lustrated bulletin upon “Country Schools in 


Ohio.” This is a valuable publication that is 


| attracting attention generally and cannot fail to 


promote the betterment of rural school condi- 


| tions, not only in Ohio but in other states also. 


In March and April, W. E. Chancellor, one of 
the editors of the School Journal, will give some 
addresses in various cities of the Middle West. 


Why not advertise in the School Journal? 
Rates on application. 


(Continued from page 182) 
With reference to the song, which begins, “ ‘Will you 


| walk a little faster,’ said a whiting to a snail,” and 
| could be quoted by any of my readers, I would merely 


point out that the rhythm is strongly marked, so as to 
be caught easily by the childish ear; that there is 


| enough repetition to avoid fatiguing the delicate organ- 
| isms; and that, while many of the thoughts are fa- 
| miliar, there is just enough novelty to stimulate cu- 
| riosity and thereby insure mental growth. 


The memoirs of John Muir’s boyhood happily 


| concluded in the February Atlantic are health- 


| ful mental food for any parent or teacher. 
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Educational News 
(Continued from page 187) 


Doctor George J. Holmes, 
medical inspector of public 
schools in Newark, has three 
booklets relating to his field. 
One deals with medical inspec- 
tion, another with retardation, 
and the third with hygiene and 
prophylaxis. They are inter- 
esting and authoritative. New- 
ark is doing fine work in these 
lines. 


Six hundred teachers in IIli- 
nois receive annually less than 
$200 salary. 


Omaha now has a commission 
form of government, and the 
commission desires to take over 
also the control of the schools. 
This is a mode of attack upon 
lay boards of education that 
is hard to repel. 


Philadelphia is debating the 
question whether or not to de- 


prive the central high school of . 


its right to confer the degree of 
arts of graduates or to erect it 
as a municipal college, accord- 
ing to the plan in Cincinnati. 
If the latter plan is adopted, it 
is not unlikely that first and 
second year high school stu- 
dents will be taught in interme- 
diate school buildings. Phila- 
delphia leaders are also agitat- 
ing a movement for a hall of 
the board of education. 


James Hayden Tufts, head of 
the department of philosophy in 
the University of Chicago, will 
be the convocation orator at the 
eighty-sixth convocation of that 
institution on March 18, the sub- 
ject of his address being “The 
University and the, Advance of 
Justice.” Professor Tufts has 
been connected with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for twenty-one 
years, having been promoted 
during that time from an assist- 
ant professorship of philosophy 
to the headship of the depart- 
ment and having also been for 
six years dean of the senior 
colleges. 


President Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, of the University of Chi- 
cago, in discussing the question 
of degrees in his new annual 
report says: “The question 














Experience 


Justifies 


-every claim that is made 
as ta the relief given’ 
women by the safe, 
speedy and certain 


action of the famous a@ 


well-known remedy— 
Beecham’s Pills. 


Headaches, backaches, 
lassitude, worry, ex- 
treme nervousness are 
deplorable. 


They come to many wom- 
en, at times, as results of im- 


proper nourishment and poor ses When you suffer, try 
this economical and convenient remedy—Beecham’s Pills. 


They have corrected such conditions so invariably when ever 


tried, that they deserve 


The Faith of Women 


See how certainly your digestion will be improved and your 
bodily organs strengthened. It will seem marvelous that you can 
. be so quickly relieved of distress and your whole system toned up. 


Your blood will be purified—and then your eyes will sparkle, 
your complexion be spotless, your lips rosy, your spirits cheerful— 


if you place justified reliance 


in 
PILLS 


J, 





Every woman who values good health should read 
the special instructions «with every box of pills. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. If your dealer should not 
Thomas Beecham, 


have them, send price to 


417 Canal St., N. Y. 


** The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World’’ 











arises whether it is not better 
to differentiate in some way be- 
tween the doctorate of philos- 
ophy as a degree for those who 
are especially interested in re- 
search and who are likely to 
make original investigation a 
large function, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand a suit- 
able degree for those who are 
studying to become primarily 
teachers, who have no particu- 
lar qualifications for research, 
and who are not likely to en- 
gage in such _ investigations. 


This would increase the value 
of the doctorate as a research 
degree pure and simple, and 
would at the same time make it 
possible to provide a teaching 
degree which might perhaps be 
of more value to those who are 
seeking the teaching profession 
only.” 

Why not elevate the master 
of arts degree to the same rank 
as the doctorate and make it 
exclusively for professors and° 
teachers? 


(Continued on page VI) 
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Esterbrook 


School Pens 


Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Carefully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
Wonxs: CAMDEN, N. J, 95 John St., New York 

















A Place to Rest and Get Weill 


SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and apparatus 
of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomech 
Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack, for Booklet J. 








The practical value of short- 
hand has again been empha- 
sized in the fact that it has been 
made a requisite subject of in- 
struction in the School of Jour- 
nalism, conducted under the au- 


—— ~ 


ELON COLLEGE 

















BEAUTY — HEALTH — SCHOLARSHIP : A . . 
hs. rates uae South. Delightful location. dene of Columbia University, 
p well water. Twenty-tw: ithout a sin- i 
gle case of dangerous diene. Clean athletics. =a New York. The Isaac Pitman 
distinguished Bostonian writes: “‘Of all the colleges system has been adopted and 
I have visited in six years as International Field . ° 
Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the spirit of Elon will be taught under the direc- 
College seems to be the most genuinely Christian.” . 
—Karl Lehman. Write at once for catalogue and tion of Prof. F. R. Beygrau, 
views. . . . 
President; W. A. HARPER, . ‘the teacher of this subject in the 
Elon College, N. C. extension classes at Columbia 
University. 


School Buildings for Politi- 
cal Purposes 


Reports gathered by the Sage 
Foundation indicate the prog- 
ress of the movement to make 
public use of schoolhouses for 
other than formal education. In 
Cleveland meetings were held 
in the schools to discuss the new 
constitutional provisions that 
were before the people for 
‘adoption. In Jersey City the 
|public schools were opened to 
| partisan political meetings with 
| gratifying results; eight public 
|school auditoriums in New York 
|city were also opened for the 
same purpose, and in Chicago 
the assembly halls were em- 
ployed for political rallies and 
proved a distinctly popular in- 
novation. Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, and Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, are cities where the 
schools have for some time been 
jused for political meeting- 
| places. 

The use of schools as polling 
places is another recent devel- 
opment. Thirty schools in Los 
Angeles were used for this pur- 
pose in 1911. In the past year 
Milwaukee began using the 
basements of school buildings 
as polling places. In New York 
the commissioner of accounts 
recommended that the school 
buildings be used for registra- 
tion booths throughout the city, 
declaring that the plan would 
mean the saving of a consider- 
able part of the hundred thou- 
sand dollars expended for rental 
every year. Definite adoption 
of the idea of schools as polling 
places is reported from Bos- 
ton; Berkeley and Long Beach, 
California; Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Madison, Wisconsin; 











and Salt Lake City. 





A Difference 


The Sunday school teacher 
asked his class to give him the 
definition of a “pilgrim.” 

One little fellow said: 
“Please, sir, I think a pilgrim 
* : man who travels a great 

eal.” 


This did not exactly suit the 
teacher, so he said: “Well, 
travel about quite a little, but 
I’m not a pilgrim.” 


“Oh, sir, but I mean a good 
man,” eagerly replied the little 
one.—Harper’s Magazine. 
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